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SIX  TIPS  TO  KEEP  I.T.  PROJECTS  FROM  TANKING 
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Business  Evolving  in  the  Information  Age 


RENAISSANCE 
TECHNOLOGIST 
Ray  Kurzweil  has 

invented  a  virtual  rock 
star  named  Ramona. 
PAGE  20 


CORPORATE  ESPIONAGE 


WHEN  A  STRANGER  CALLS.. 


Using  online  research,  outright  lies  and  the  telephone, 
corporate  spooks  are  calling  your  employees  and 
tricking  them  into  spilling  your  business  secrets. 


And  it's  not  even  illegal. 
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PLUS 


Search  for 
Tomorrow 

Losing  patience  with 
getting  10,000,000 
matches  to  your  query? 
We  show  you  how  to 
search  the  Web  and 
actually  find  something 
you  want! 
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Last  year, 
code  on  the  client 
cost  businesses 
half  a  trillion  dollars. 


*  I  DC  Research  Internet  Market  Model  V7  Release  31,  Meta  Group:  ROI  and  the  Cost  of  Ownership  Teleconference  068 


How  much  is 
it  costing  your 
business? 

PeopleSoft  8.  The  only  enterprise  solution  with  no  code  on  the  client. 

Every  year,  your  company  spends  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  maintaining  software  on 
each  individual  PC.  But  PeopleSoft  runs  entirely  on  the  internet,  and  that  makes  it  accessible 
from  any  web  browser,  anytime.  So  you  can  work  col laboratively  with  your  customers,  suppliers, 
and  employees,  in  realtime,  from  anywhere  in  the  world.  Which  opens  the  door  to  a  whole  new 
way  of  doing  business.  Suddenly,  “no  code  on  the  client”  is  more  than  a  strategy  to  cut 
implementation  costs.  It’s  the  key  to  running  your  business  more  efficiently  and  making  your 
people  incredibly  productive.  And  most  importantly,  it’s  exactly  what  you  need  to  create  a 
profitable,  competitive,  collaborative  enterprise. 

To  learn  more  about  what  PeopleSoft  pure  internet  software  can  do  for  your  business,  visit 
www.peoplesoft.com/go/nocode  or  call  1  888  773  8277. 


CUSTOMERS  •  SUPPLIERS  •  EMPLOYEES 


People  power  the  internet 


Don  Buskard 


Sr.  Vice  President  &  CTO,  AXA 


SPEED  UP  YOUR  RESPONSE  TO  CUSTOMERS 

AND  THEIR  ACCESS  TO  YOU 


AXA  Financial,  Inc.  is  a  member  of  the  global  AXA  group,  which  has 
operations  in  approximately  60  countries  and  approximately  $900  billion 
in  assets  under  management. 


AXA  Financial ,  Inc.,  a  leading  financial  services  company, 
wanted  to  offer  more  products  and  services,  through 
more  channels,  to  its  customers.  To  make  that  goal  a 
reality,  it  faced  the  big  job  of  integrating  its  company 
data,  applications  and  systems  quickly  and  smoothly. 

Using  the  CandleNet  eBusiness  Platform ,™  AXA 
employees  and  financial  professionals  at  AXA  Advisors 
now  have  fast,  360-degree  access  to  customer  records. 

And  their  customers  have  fast  access  to  everything  they 
need  to  know  about  their  accounts. 

Don  Buskard's  perspective 

"An  effective  integration  deployment  touches  all  of 
a  company's  business-critical  applications.  It  requires 
first-class  products,  first-class  service  and  a  business 
partner  you  can  trust  totally.  Candle  has  given  us  all 
of  that  over  the  years.  And  their  products  save  us  time 
and  lower  costs." 


Candle  has  been  helping  companies  around  the 
world  succeed  with  their  customers  for  25  years 
We  can  help  yours,  too. 


www.candle.com 


©2001,  Candle  Corporation,  a  California  corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  International  copyright  secured. 
Products  and  terms  named  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
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ee  Defense  Against  the  Dark  Arts 

COVER  STORY:  CORPORATE  ESPIONAGE  Now  that  the 
cold  war  is  history,  intelligence  pros  are  turning  their  black-bag 
wizardry  toward  corporate  targets  — maybe  even  the  likes  of  you. 
By  Alison  Bass 


as  Start  Me  Up 

SERIAL  ENTREPRENEURS  Some  corporate  execs  make  a 
habit— and  a  career— of  starting  companies.  What  are  they 
thinking?  By  Meg  Mitchell  Moore 


ioo  Living  La  Vida  Wireless 

WIRELESS  Does  your  PDA  live  up  to  all  the  hype?  Our 
intrepid  reporter  spends  a  day  in  Manhattan  surfing  the 
unwired  Web.  By  Susannah  Patton 


Business 


109  Start  Small,  Think  Big 

SUPPLY  CHAIN  MANAGEMENT  Making  your  supply  chain 
more  efficient  doesn't  have  to  be  a  major  undertaking.  Even  if 
you  begin  modestly,  you  can  reap  impressive  rewards. 

By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 


The  Dirty  Half-Dozen 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  It's  not  news  that  IT  projects  fail. 
Here  are  six  ways  to  help  them  succeed.  By  Steve  Ulfelder 


You  Can  Get  There  from  Here 

SEARCHING  THE  WEB  Does  looking  for  information  online 
mystify  you?  Are  you  frustrated  by  epic  Web  searches?  Let 
Darwin  help.  By  Meg  Mitchell  Moore 


-C3I  ANALYTICS'  MARC  BARRY,  ON 
WHAT  HE  CALLS  HIS  "BORDERLINE 
SOCIOPATHIC"  COMPETITIVE 
INTELLIGENCE  ABILITIES 


I  developed  my 
detection  skills 
working  under¬ 
cover  against 
Asian  organized 
crime  networks 
that  were  manu¬ 
facturing  counter- 
- - feit  stuff." 


COVER  PHOTO  BY  GETTYONE 


TO  SOLVE  YOUR 


PROBLEMS,  PRESS  THE  BUTTON 

AND  THINK  HAPPY  THOUGHTS 


or,  you  could  just  call  Synygy. 


Synygy-The  Incentive  Compensation  Company  ™-is  the  largest  provider  of 
Enterprise  Incentive  Management  (EIM)  software  and  services. 


Synygy’s  solutions  for  managing  variable  pay  plans  free  up  your 
scarce  technical  resources  and  give  you  the  flexibility  and 
power  to  rapidly  and  cost  effectively  keep  up  with  your 
organization’s  ever  changing  variable  compensation  plans. 

Synygy’s  proven  1C  Expert™  software  has  been  used  to 
implement  and  manage  more  variable  pay  plans  for  more 
plan  participants  for  more  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations 
than  any  other  solution. 

Sun  Microsystems,  American  Home  Products,  DuPont,  Portal 
Software,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Fleet  Mortgage  Group,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  and  dozens  of  other  Global  2000  companies  are 

www.synygy.com 

Copyright  ©  2001  Synygy,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 


now  taking  advantage  of  Synygy’s  flexible  solutions  and 
exceptional  client  service. 

Synygy  delivers  “software  as  a  service”  — providing  a  full 
spectrum  of  solutions  from  enterprise  software  to  ASP  to 
complete  plan  management  outsourcing-all  without  the 
cost  of  purchasing  software. 

Visit  www.synygy.com  today  to  request  free  white  papers  and 
case  studies.  Or  call  us  at  610-664-7433  x7970  to  learn  how 
Synygy’s  decade  of  experience  can  solve  your  pay-for- 
performance  troubles. 


The  Incentive  Compensation  Company  ™ 


TheNewQ.com/340horsepowerV8 

A  performance-bred,  4.5-liter  V8  engine.  0-60  mph  in  an  exhilarating  5.9  seconds.* 
The  most  powerful  V8  in  its  class.*’  The  Q45  is  quick.  By  anyone’s  standard. 
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HEAD  FIRST  Building  a  data  warehouse  isn't  a 
project  you  can  tackle  in  a  hurry.  But  for  Jiffy  Lube, 
the  payoff  is  worth  the  effort.  By  Bill  Miles 


Real-Time  Feedback 


VIRTUAL  VANTAGE  Thanks  to  some  new 
technologies,  customers  can  tell  you  what  they 
think  of  you  anytime,  anywhere.  Are  you  listening? 
By  John  Sviokla 


Information  Waste 


ECOSYSTEM  It's  time  to  start  treating  customer 
data  like  it  matters.  By  Scott  Kirsner 
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www.darwinmag.com/learn 

Everything  you  need  to  know  about  CRM,  ERP  and 
eight  other  perplexing  technologies  and  business 
strategies.  Find  books,  articles,  interviews,  events  and 
more  in  Darwin  Learning  Centers. 


Geek  Speak 


www2.darwinmag.com/learn/glossary.cfm 

When  is  ATM  not  Automated  Teller  Machine?  When  it's 
Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode.  Read  Darwinmag. corn's 
Glossary  and  never  be  fooled  again.  A  layman's  guide 
to  speaking  geek. 


Sum  Up  and  Size  Up 


www.darwinmag.com/learn/numbers 

Let  us  help  you  put  two  and  two  together.  Find  the 
latest  Numbers  that  size  up  the  new  economy. 

Read  the  Book 

lwww.darwinmag.com/connect/books 

Check  out  new  books,  then  listen  to  the  authors.  Browse 
|excerpts,  reviews  and  interviews  with  authors  of  the 
best-selling  new  business  books  in  The  Book  Room. 

Events  Calendar 

ww.darwinmag.com/connect/events 

e  won't  tell  you  where  to  go.  But  we  will  tell  you 
who's  speaking  at  upcoming  conferences  about  the 
latest  business  strategies.  Find  out  which  conferences 
are  worth  the  airfare. 


Darwin  Live 


GODIN 


www.darwinmag.com/connect/live 
Listen  to  audio  interviews  with 
authors  and  business  leaders.  Hear 
new  ideas  from  Stan  Davis,  Patricia 
Seybold,  Seth  Godin  and  others. 
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"When  will  the  computers 
be  ready  for  the  new  people?" 

Translation:  I  think  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the  new  people. 


How  to  give  your  employees 
the  computers  they  need 
and  IT  a  helping  hand. 


Computing  Solutions 
Built  for  Business ® 


Why  your  e-business  and  manufacturing 


One’s  as  far-sighted  as  the  Internet,  while  the  other  can’t  see 
beyond  the  shop  floor.  One  focuses  on  customers,  the  other  on 
parts,  processes  and  products.  One  speeds  along  at  a  fast  blur, 
while  the  other  seems  to  plod  along  about  as  fast  as  paint  drying. 

Not  at  all  surprising,  when  you  consider  that  the  two  systems 
were  designed  and  bought  in  parallel  universes:  One  in  your  top 


managers’  expanding  universe  of  Internet  sales,  the  other  in  your 
automation  control  engineers’  production  line  cosmos. 

Invensys  Software  Systems  incorporate  many  viewpoints  to  satisfy 
one:  The  viewpoint  of  your  enterprise  as  a  whole.  With  open  archi¬ 
tecture  to  speak  any  language  your  hardware  and  software  do.  And 
with  perspective  that  can  come  only  from  manufacturing  billions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  real-world,  nuts-and-bolts  products  ourselves. 


Systems  don’t  exactly  see  eye  to  eye. 


We  can  get  your  e-business  and  manufacturing  systems  not  only 
talking,  but  working  together.  Shortening  cycle  times,  increasing 
inventory  turns,  speeding  e-business  implementation.  And,  as  a 
result,  building  not  only  products  and  sales,  but  profits. 

Invensys  Software  Systems  are  well  worth  looking  into.  Because 
they  can  change  your  systems’  tunnel  vision  to  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel. 


Invensys  Software  Systems 

2191  Fox  Mill  Road,  Suite  500,  Herndon,  Virginia  20171 
Telephone  +1  703  234  6500,  Facsimile  +1  703  234  6719 
www.invensys.com 


invensys 


Software  Systems 

APV  Systems  •  Baan  •  Foxboro  •  Wonderware  •  CAPS  Logistics  •  Invensys  CRM 
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This  Stuff  Is  Much  Harder 
Than  It  Looks  on  TV... 


I  don't  usually  hold  with  talking  about  how— as  we  some¬ 
times  say  — the  editorial  sausage  gets  made.  Any  manu¬ 
facturing  process  occasionally  gets  ugly,  and  does 
anybody  really  want  to  witness  that?  But  as  an  example  of 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  arise  when  amateurs  tread  on 
professionals'  turf,  our  own  recent  experience  in  the  art¬ 
directing  of  our  cover  story  — when  we  tried,  and  failed,  at 
the  dark  art  of  surveillance  photography  — may  prove 
instructive.  A  public  service  of  sorts.  (Think  "Closed  track. 
Professional  driver.  Don't  try  this  at  home.'') 

The  lesson  begins  with  an  inspired  idea.  Unfortunately, 
that  idea  was  mine.  Over  the  years,  I've  read  a  lot  of  fea¬ 
ture  articles  on  the  incontestably  important  subject  of 
competitive  intelligence  (see  "Defense  Against  the  Dark 
Arts,"  Page  66).  As  a  result,  I've  come  to  believe  that  the 
standard  vocabulary  and  design  gestalt  for  presenting  the 
Cl  topic  to  readers  has  been  depleted  by  overuse. 

"So,  let’s  do  something  different,"  I  heard  myself  say¬ 
ing  in  a  meeting.  Then:  "Hey,  I  know...."  And  I  saw  the 
Darwin  designers'  terror  at  those  three  little  words.  "Why 
don't  we  take  surreptitious  surveillance  photos  of  our  pri¬ 
mary  sources!  Turn  the  tables!  Spy  on  the  spies!"  I  was 
met  with  silence,  bewilderment,  assumption  of  jest. 


But  that's  what  we  set  out  to  do.  I  can't  say  it  was  a 
project  that  met  with  the  kind  of  enthusiastic  embrace  I'm 
accustomed  to  from  our  designers.  Still,  they  soldiered  on, 
beating  the  bushes  for  experienced  shooters  in  Alabama, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  It  wasn't  easy  explaining  to 
these  photographers  that  they  weren't  supposed  to  be 
catching  their  subjects  doing  anything  more  nefarious 
than,  say,  stopping  for  milk  at  the  7-Eleven  or  getting  in  or 
out  of  their  cars  (though  observed  from  a  very  great  dis¬ 
tance  using  a  really  long  lens).  No,  we  said,  it  was  more  in 
the  nature  of  simulated  surveillance  photography. 

"So,  wait,"  said  one.  "Then  it's  OK  if  the  subjects  know 
we're  there?" 

"No,  no,"  said  our  art  director.  "Absolutely  not.  We 
want  it  to  look  natural,  to  feel  authentic,  not  staged." 

And  so  it  went.  The  shots  were  commissioned.  All  of 
us  here  (well,  mostly  me)  anticipated  our  impending. coup. 
Always  a  huge  mistake.  Inevitably,  Murphy's  famous  law 
kicks  in. 

The  hyperobservant  crew  over  at  Fuld  &  Co.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  noticed  some  character  with  a  camera  lurk¬ 
ing  in  their  parking  lot.  When  confronted,  the  busted 
photographer  immediately  ID'd  Darwin  as  her  employer 
and  surreptitious  photography  as  her  mission.  (We'd  hoped 
nothing  short  of  torture  would  elicit  such  admissions!) 

Anyhow,  the  estimable  Leonard  Fuld  (who,  much  to  his 
credit,  has  long  disparaged  cloak-and-dagger  approaches 
to  Cl)  was  not  amused.  Yours  truly,  recalling  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  debacle,  quickly  pulled  the  plug  on  the  operation. 
Consequently,  all  the  photos  presented  here  are  100  per¬ 
cent  official  and  authorized.  No  animals  were  harmed,  etc. 

And  what  have  we  (I)  learned?  That  some  ideas,  no 
matter  how  dazzling,  are  probably  better  left  imagined 
than  executed.  And  of  course,  for  the  future,  hire  cagier 
shooters. 
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Enterprise  Seciti^  by  Symantec. 

Networks  secured.  Viruses  eliminated.  Threats  neutralized.  Vulnerabilities  detected.  Attackers  thwarted.  Reputations  saved.  Peace  of 
mind  restored.  With  Symantec  Enterprise  Security,  businesses  of  all  sizes  can  have  a  comprehensive,  enterprise- wide  security  force 
working  just  for  them.  To  find  out  how,  visit  www.symantec.com/ses2  or  call  800-745-6054  x9AZ2. 


Symantec  ami  the  Symantec  logo  are  U.S.  registered  trademarks.  ©2001  Symantec  Corporation:  All  Rights  Reserved 
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he  system’s  up 
It’s  down. 

It’s  up. 

It’s  down. 

It’s  up. 

it’s  up...  it’s  up.. 
It’s  down. 

It’s  up  again. 

It’s  up. 

It’s  up. 

It’s  u...down. 

It’s  up. 

It’s...  It’s... 


(C)  2000,  Tonic  Software,  Inc. 
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That's  Tonic.  And  that  s  better,  www.tomc.com 
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Guaranteeing  Your  Net  Works, 


It’s  enough  to  make 
the  new  economy 
long  for  the  old  days. 

The  dependence  of  companies  on  web  applications  has  grown 
beyond  anything  imagined  only  a  few  years  ago.  Which  has 
led  to  the  need  for  Tonic. 

Suddenly  the  leading  edge  of  e-business  is  a  much 
more  comfortable  place  to  be. 

The  Tonic  web  applications  management  enterprise 
solution  heralds  a  new  era  in  e-business  ROI. 

The  ability  to  identify  a  potential  web  application 
problem  before  your  customers  do.  Then  to  move  a 
step  beyond  real-time  monitoring  to  trace  the  root- 
cause  and  take  automated  corrective  action  — 
guarantees  a  satisfying  user  experience.  And  makes 
the  e-world  far  less  daunting.  Even  predictable. 


Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with 
immediate  results. 


Edited  by  Todd  Datz 
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DEVOLVING 

CEO  pay  packages 

Shareholder  value 

Supply  chain  Supply  chain 

technology  hype  technology 

company  earnings 

The  stock  market 
implosion 

Calls  to  privatize 
Social  Security 

Monitoring  your 
home  on  the 

Web 

Worrying  about  the 
baby-sitter's 
boyfriend  paying  a 
visit 

Anne  Robinson 

Regis  Philbin 

Airport  cuisine 
(prime  meats  and 
white  truffles) 

Airline  cuisine 
(mystery  meats  and 
white  iceberg) 

The  Tech  Lobby's  Wish  List 


I.T.  IN  D.C.  It's  payback  time.  The  high- 
tech  industry  poured  $38  million  into  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  campaigns  last  year, 
according  to  the  Washington,  D.C. -based 
Center  for  Responsive  Politics,  a  campaign 
finance  watchdog  group.  What  do  tech  com¬ 
panies  want  for  their  money? 

Start  with  apple  pie.  Rick  White,  head  of 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  TechNet,  a  political 
advocacy  group  for  high-tech  executives, 
says  improving  math  and  science  education 
tops  its  wish  list.  White,  a  former  GOP  con¬ 
gressman  from  Seattle,  says  TechNet  mem¬ 
bers  want  more  resources  devoted  to  training 
teachers  and  getting  students  — from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  graduate  school  — interested 
in  math  and  science  careers.  The  group, 
which  includes  top  execs  from  Cisco,  Intel 
and  Microsoft,  backs  President  Bush's  edu¬ 
cation  bill,  legislation  that  includes  provisions 
for  training  math  and  science  teachers,  and 
beefing  up  school  curricula  in  these  subjects. 

Next,  the  21st  century  chicken  in  every 
pot:  ubiquitous  high-speed  Internet  access 
(also  known  as  broadband).  TechNet  wants  a 
national  commitment  to  rolling  it  out,  says 
White,  but  hasn't  settled  on  how  to  go  about 
it.  "The  Cisco  people  have  suggested  the 
president  make  a  'man  on  the  moon'  type  of 
commitment,  but  we  haven't  necessarily 
been  pushing  that." 

And  finally,  more  money  in  members'  wal¬ 
lets:  TechNet  is  pushing  the  independent 
Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board  (FASB) 
to  compromise  on  a  proposed  bookkeeping 
rule  that  would  force  companies  to  reflect 
the  value  of  stock-based  acquisitions  in  their 
earnings  (right  now,  such  deals  don't  count 


against  the  buyer's  bottom  line  the  way  cash 
purchases  do).  FASB  plans  to  issue  its  final 
ruling  in  June. 

White  expects  Congress  and  Bush  to  lis¬ 
ten.  It  doesn't  hurt  that  a  former  TechNet 
vice  president,  Lezlee  Westine,  now  heads 
the  White  Plouse  public  outreach  office 
under  Chief  of  Staff  Andrew  Card.  "We  can 
get  just  about  anything  we  want  as  long  we 
aren't  fighting  with  each  other.  Both  [politi¬ 
cal]  parties  want  to  see  the  industry  prosper," 
says  White.  But  with  the  economy  heading 
downhill  on  the  trail  of  crashing  tech  stocks, 
high-tech  execs  know  they  could  wear  out 
their  welcome  fast.  "People  will  be  skeptical 
if  we  look  like  we're  asking  for  a  handout," 
White  concludes.  "We  have  to  be  a  little  less 
arrogant  when  approaching  policy-makers  in 
the  future."  -Elan a  Varon 
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Now  there's  a  single  source  for  wireless  business  that  can  support  all  vertical  and  horizontal  products, 
networks,  devices,  applications,  and  protocols  -  including  future  wireless  systems.  In  fact,  Aether  Fusion 
can  extend  your  current  IT  investment  seamlessly  by  adding  new  technologies  as  they  become  available. 
So  if  you’re  still  waiting  to  take  your  company  wireless,  you  could 
be  waiting  to  be  left  behind.  Call  Aether  Systems™  now  at 
1 .800.854.0473  or  download  our  white  paper  on  Aether  Fusion 
at  www.aethersystems.com. 


TM 


ETHER 

Wireless  Solutions  for  a  Portable  Planet 


What  if  it  took  five  engineers  to  create  the  Eiffel  Tower? 

AETHER  FUSION™.  ONE  SOURCE.  WIRELESS  BUSINESS. 


Aether  Fusion,  Aether,  and  its  logo  are  trademarks  of  Aether  Systems,  Inc.  Copyright  2001,  Aether  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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LEADING  LIGHTS  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


Ray  Kurzweil 


A  technologist  tries  to  make  computers 
think  like  people 


A  glance  at  his  impressive  list  of 
credentials  and  one  understands 
why  renaissance  technologist  is  a 
fitting  description:  pioneer  in  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence,  developer 
of  the  first  print-to-speech 
reading  machine  for  the 
blind  and  the  first  music 
synthesizer  capable  of  real¬ 
istically  re-creating  orches¬ 
tral  instruments,  founder  of 
seven  companies,  author  of 
three  books,  and  winner  of 
the  1999  National  Medal  of 
Technology.  He  even  devel¬ 
oped  his  own  nutritional 
program  to  combat  his 
diabetes. 

Since  age  1 2,  Ray 
Kurzweil  has  been  fas¬ 
cinated  with  the  idea 
that  computers  can  be 
used  to  model  the  real 
world  and  human¬ 
thinking  processes.  "I 
had  been  interested  in 
magic  since  I  was  a 
small  child,"  he 
recalls,  "and  this  was 
a  much  more  powerful 
form  of  magic,  one 
that  didn't  lose  its 
appeal  when  you  revealed 
the  methods."  When 
Kurzweil  was  a  teenager,  he 


buzz 


built  a  computer  and  pro¬ 
grammed  it  to  analyze  musical 
melodies  and  then  compose 
music  in  a  similar  style.  It  was  his 
first  invention  using  pattern 
recognition,  a  process  that  forms 
the  core  of  artificial  intelligence 
(Al)  and  much  of  Kurzweil's  sub¬ 
sequent  work. 

Artificial  intelligence  is  the  art 
and  science  of  getting  comput¬ 
ers  to  do  things  that  require 
human  intelligence,  such  as 
making  financial  decisions  or 
guiding  a  cruise  missile  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  landmark.  While  Al  has 
made  inroads  in  these  particular 
areas,  it  still  lacks  the  range  and 
flexibility  of  human  intelligence 
in  recognizing  patterns  and  situ¬ 
ations  that  it  has  already  encoun¬ 
tered.  Al,  for  example,  can 
calculate  a  billion  chess  moves 
in  three  seconds  but  would  have 
trouble  performing  a  simple 
childlike  task  such  as  differenti¬ 
ating  between  a  cat  and  a  dog. 
However,  given  the  rapid  pace  of 
advancement,  Kurzweil  expects 
the  gap  between  human  and 
artificial  intelligence  to  be  closed 
within  30  years. 

Kurzweil's  resume  seems  a 
jumble  of  different  interests.  For 
example,  it  lists  Fat  Kat,  a 
Kurzweil  company  that  develops 
intelligent  systems  to  make  stock 
market  decisions;  VirtualPatient,  a 
software  program  used  by  med¬ 
ical  schools  that  simulates  a 


doctor-patient  encounter;  and 
Cybernetic  Poet,  a  screensaver 
that  writes  poetry.  But  there  is  a 
linking  thread.  "What  excites  me 
is  the  connection  between  dry  for¬ 
mulas  on  a  blackboard  and  having 
an  impact  on  people's  lives,"  he 
says.  "Projects  I've  selected  all 
have  that  aspect;  they  directly 
translate  into  advancing  some  cul¬ 
tural  or  social  goal." 

The  burning  question,  of 
course,  is  how  he  finds  the  time 
to  indulge  in  all  his  interests. 
Answer:  Kurzweil  has  trained 
himself  to  focus  on  a  particular 
problem  as  he  drifts  off  to  sleep 
at  night.  During  lucid  dream¬ 
ing— the  state  where  dreaming 
and  the  first  glimmer  of  con¬ 
sciousness  meet— he  focuses  on 
those  problems  again  and  often 
finds  creative  solutions  because 
the  logical  and  rational  facilities 
that  shoot  down  most  ideas  are 
suppressed. 

His  latest  innovation  is 
Ramona,  the  first  live  virtual  per¬ 
forming  and  recording  musical 
artist.  She  is  a  25-year-old  rock 
singer  from  New  Orleans  and  an 
alter  ego  of  Kurzweil  himself.  At 
a  recent  conference,  Kurzweil 
transformed  himself  into 
Ramona  and  she/he  performed 
her  single  "Come  Out  and  Play." 

If  you'd  like  to  hear  more  of 
Ramona's  music  — or  learn  more 
about  Al  — check  out  www. 
kurzweilai.net.  -  Da  intry  Duffy 
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WEB  HOSTING:  At  AT&T  Business,  we  treat  your  Web  site 
like  the  mission  critical  application  it  is.  We  wrap  it  in  the 
redundant  power,  security,  environmental  and  fire  protection 
of  our  world-class  Internet  Data  Centers.  Then  transport 
your  content  and  applications  over  the  AT&T  IP  backbone;  it’s 
state-of-the-art  in  speed,  security  and  reliability.  All  while  our 
dedicated  staff  monitors  and  maintains  your  systems  24/7. 

At  AT&T  Business,  the  protection  we  give  you  is  hard  to  knock. 


AT&T  Business 

Innovative  Networks.  Innovative  Thinking*" 


©2001  AT&T  Business 


For  secure,  reliable,  and  scalable  Web  Hosting 

Call  1  866  375-0266  or  visit  www.att.com/business/hosting 


See  Me,  Heel  Me 


SHOE  EXPRESSION  A  message  to  corpora¬ 
tions  looking  to  flaunt  new  technology:  Watch 
out  for  wise-aleck  grad  students  with  a  sense 
of  humor  and  a  credit  card.  In  Darwin’s  pre¬ 
miere  issue  we  ran  a  story  about  Nike's  shoe 
personalization  feature  ("Sneaker  Attack," 
June/July  2000),  called  Nike  iD,  which  lets  cus¬ 
tomers  create  a  customized  pair  of  running 
shoes  on  Nike's  website.  Shoppers  can  also 
have  a  personal  ID— their  name  for  example- 
embroidered  on  the  heel  of  the  shoe.  Jonah 
Peretti,  a  graduate  student  in  media  arts  and 
sciences  at  the  MIT  Media  Lab,  was  intrigued 
by  the  technology  — and  offended  by  Nike's 
overseas  shoemaking  practices.  "It  particularly 


bothered  me  that  Nike's  site  trumpeted  making 
your  own  shoes  as  a  pathway  to  personal  free¬ 
dom,  when  everyone  knows  who  really  makes 
Nike  shoes,"  says  Peretti.  So  he  logged  on  to 
Nike's  site  and  ordered  a  pair  of  shoes  with 
the  word  sweatshop  on  the  side.  Nike  refused, 
citing  rules  that  kept  it  from  putting  "inappro¬ 
priate  slang"  on  the  shoes.  Therein  ensued  a 
flurry  of  bitingly  polite  e-mails  (available  at 
www.shey.net/niked.html)  and  a  bit  of  a  PR 
nightmare  for  Nike,  including  an  appearance  by 
Peretti  on  NBC's  Today  show.  Nike  said  he 
could  order  the  shoes  with  another  ID.  This 
time,  it  was  Peretti  who  refused. 

- Meg  Mitchell  Moore 


Close  Out  Sale!  Reams  of  Personal  Info! 


DOTCOM  DATA  These  days,  a 
privacy  policy  seems  to  expire  as 
soon  as  its  company  does.  This  is 
most  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
attempts  that  companies  such  as 
Toysmart.com  have  made  to  sell 
off  customer  data  in  the  wake  of 
bankruptcy.  Although  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  state  attor¬ 
neys  general  have  been  quick  to 
dispute  such  privacy  breaches, 
the  lack  of  any  ironclad  privacy 
legislation  to  date  has  spawned 
yet  another  trend  that  is  sure  to 
annoy  online  consumers. 

When  Living.com,  an  Ama¬ 
zon  corn-backed  online  furniture 
retailer,  went  out  of  business  last 
year  it  was  eager  to  sell  off  its  cus¬ 
tomer  data  along  with  its  other 
assets.  The  company's  privacy  pol¬ 
icy  stated,  "Living.com  does  not 
sell,  trade  or  rent  your  personal 
information  to  others  without  your 


consent.  We  may  choose  to  do  so 
in  the  future  with  trustworthy  third 
parties,  but  you  can  tell  us  not  to 
by  sending  a  blank  e-mail  to 
never@living.com. " 

The  Texas  attorney  general's 
office  stepped  in  to  block  the  sale, 
and  the  two  sides  quickly  came  to 
an  agreement.  Living.com  was 
required  to  destroy  all  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers'  financial  data,  contact 
each  individual  to  notify  them  of 
the  sale  and  provide  them  with  an 
opportunity  to  remove  their  names 
from  the  list.  While  this  agreement 
may  seem  pretty  fair,  it  translates 
into  a  pain  for  consumers.  In  the 
case  of  Living.com,  consumers 
receive  an  e-mail  each  time  the  list 
is  sold  notifying  them  of  the  sale 
and  requiring  them  to  respond 
within  seven  days  to  have  their 
name  removed. 

Such  runarounds  on  privacy 


policies  are  far  from  unique.  Cus¬ 
tomer  information  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  that  many  of 
the  defunct  dotcoms  have.  With 
bankruptcy  lawyers  and  creditors 
scrounging  for  every  penny  they 
can  get  out  of  these  companies, 
you  better  believe  there'll  be  more 
sales  to  come.  -Daintry  Duffy 
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F-Secure  takes  Wireless  Security  to  the  farthest  reaches.  f-secure 

With  an  increasingly  mobile  workforce,  how  do  you  safeguard  the  sensitive  data  that  is  created,  accessed 
and  stored  on  these  untethered  devices?  With  F-Secure  your  information  is  protected  on  all  the  devices  in 
your  corporation:  workstations,  servers,  laptops,  gateways,  PDAs  and  WAP  phones.  Always.  Anywhere. 

For  your  free  white  paper,  Wireless  Security,  visit  www.f-secure.com/promos/wireless 


F-Secure  Anti-Virus  •  F-Secure  Distributed  Firewall  •  F-Secure  FileCrypto  •  F-Secure  Policy  Manager  •  F-Secure  Radar 


Securing  the  Mobile, 
Distributed  Enterprise 
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Women  on  the 
Offensive 

GraceNet,  a  networking 
group  of  high-tech  businesswomen  based 
in  San  Francisco,  doles  out  DisGraceful 
awards  for  egregiously  sexist  ads  in  high- 
tech  and  business  journals.  Actually,  dole 
might  not  be  the  right  term  because  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  ads  to  choose  from, 
says  Sylvia  Pauli,  founder  of  GraceNet. 
"When  you  look  for  these  ads  specifically, 
it's  amazing  how  prevalent  they  are,"  she 
says.  And  the  ads  are  found  in  publications 
as  niche  as  Linux  Journal  and  as  main¬ 
stream  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  "The 


more  technical  a  journal,  the  more  offen¬ 
sive,"  she  says. 

Recent  winners  include  lnfoUSA.com, 
which  placed  an  ad  last  December  in  The 
Industry  Standard  (also  published  by  IDG, 
the  parent  company  of  CXO  Media,  Dar¬ 
win's  publisher)  featuring  a  blonde  woman 
wearing  black  leather,  a  mask  and  a  dog 
collar.  After  receiving  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints,  the  CEO  of  the  parent  company, 
InfoUSA,  fired  the  five  employees  who  had 
placed  the  ad. 

Pauli  points  out  that  these  advertisers  are 
buying  in  to  the  notion  that  only  men  read 
technical  publications.  "They  seem  to  think 
that  the  audience  is  men  — men  who  don't 
know  how  to  relate  to  women,"  says  Pauli. 
There  are  plenty  of  female  IT  professionals 
out  there,  she  points  out,  who  find  the  ads 
deeply  offensive.  Check  out  Pauli's  site  at 
www.gracenet.net  -Carol  Hildebrand 


He  Ain't  Fluffy,  He's 

TOY  PSYCHOLOGY  By  now  those 
robot  dogs  that  were  so  shiny  and  per¬ 
fect  for  kids  last  Christmas  may  be  sit¬ 
ting  forlornly  in  a  corner,  whimpering 
quietly  only  to  themselves.  Other  spiffy 
electronic  toys  may  have  similarly  lost 
their  wintry  luster.  But  while  they  were 
whirring,  blinking  and  yipping  in  the 
hands  of  their  youthful  owners,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  those  toys  were  causing  harm? 

John  Cerio  — a  child  psychologist, 
director  of  the  child  guidance  center  at 
Alfred  University  in  Alfred,  N.Y.,  and 
author  of  Play  Therapy:  A  Do-It-Yourself 
Guide  for  Practitioners— says  some 
super-responsive  electronic  toys  have 
the  potential  to  interfere  with  a  child's 
creativity.  "Small  children  will  often  cre¬ 
ate  a  fantasy  or  role-play  and  speak  for  a 
doll  or  toy,"  Cerio  says.  "Through  fan¬ 
tasy  play  they  express  their  feelings  and 
even  work  through  conflicts.  But  when 
an  electronic  toy  does  that  for  them  it 
isn't  particularly  helpful  in  allowing  a 
child's  own  expression." 

But  such  toys  can  provide  benefits, 
counters  C.  Stephen  White,  an  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  education  at  George 
Mason  University  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  and 
coordinator  of  the  elementary  and  early 


My  Robot 

primary  programs  in  GMU's  Graduate 
School  of  Education.  He  says  children 
can  learn  problem-solving  skills  by  get¬ 
ting  cause-and-effect  feedback  from 
toys,  such  as  pushing  a  button  and  hear¬ 
ing  a  dog  bark.  "Starting  at  around  8  or 
9  years  old  this  can  help  give  a  child  a 
sense  of  accomplishment,"  he  says. 

White  agrees  with  Cerio  that  nonelec¬ 
tronic  toys  such  as  blocks,  trucks  and 
dollhouses  certainly  have  an  essential 
role  by  providing  children  with  open- 
ended  play  and  logical  thinking.  Both  also 
counsel  that  the  passivity  that  accompa¬ 
nies  video  viewing  and  video  game  play¬ 
ing  isn't  a  good  idea,  for  young  children 
especially.  "When  playing  video  games 
kids  get  no  feedback— they  just  watch  — 
or  neutral  feedback  that  encourages 
them  to  spend  time  by  themselves,"  adds 
White.  "But  in  traditional  game  playing 
there's  more  social  interaction  and  real 
feedback  by  discussing  what's  happening 
and  how  they're  playing.  There's  unques¬ 
tionable  value  in  real  interaction  and 
imaginative  play." 

Leading  one  to  believe  the  robot  dog 
gathering  dust  in  the  corner  may  not  be 
such  a  bad  thing  after  all. 

-Stewart  Deck 
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MILLION  DOLLAR  SERVICE 

WITH  OVER 

HALF  A  MILLION 

IN  SAVINGS. 


Saks  Incorporated  has  long  been  famous  for  attentive,  personal  service.  So  when  they  wanted  to  restyle  their  customer  service  operations  for  today’s  business 
environment,  they  chose  Aspect.  Using  Aspect  CRM  solutions,  Saks  integrated  three  contact  centers  into  a  single  virtual  contact  center.  Without  adding 
a  single  agent,  Saks  now  handles  16%  more  customer  interactions.  Whenever — and  however — their  customers  choose.  It’s  all  resulted  in  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  in  annual  savings,  while  preserving  Saks’  legendary  service  for  generations  to  come.  It  seems  that  success  does  indeed  come  gift-wrapped. 


Get  the  whole  story  behind  Aspect’s  solution  for  Saks  at  www.aspect.com/go/maxcontact  or  call  us  at  1-888-412-7728. 

Aspect  and  the  Aspect  logo  are  trademarks  and/or  service  marks  of  Aspect  Communications  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 

All  other  product  or  service  names  mentioned  in  this  document  may  be  trademarks  of  the  companies  with  which  they  are  associated. 
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NAPOLEON  IMPLEMENTS 
NOVIENT  TECHNOLOGY 


Napoleon  was  exceptionally  intelligent  and 
prompt  to  make  decisions.  In  other  words, 
the  quintessential  CEO.  But,  ultimately,  his 
hopes  of  accelerating 
growth  and  managing 
a  global  empire  came  ® 
to  an  abrupt  end. 

However,  let’s  imagine  lor  the  sake  ot 
argument  that  Napoleon  had  been  able  to 
leverage  Novient’s  technology. 

(He  would  probably  have  preferred 
a  dozen  Stealth  bombers,  but  we’ll 
let  the  Pentagon  run  that  ad. 


NOVIENT  OPTIMIZES  PERFORMANCE 
OF  FRENCH  WORKERS 


Alright,  so  the  revolution  is  over 
and  Napoleon  must  get  France  in  order. 

No  problem.  Novient’s  technology 
'  enables  him  to  optimize  the  allocation  of 
government  activities  with  his  most  qualified 
workers.  Moreover,  he’s  able  to  locate  and 
recruit  the  best  talent  available.  Having 
dramatically 
increased  the 
efficiency  of  his  government,  Napoleon  takes 
off  with  his  armies  to  expand  his  empire. 


He’s  able  to  prioritize  which  countries 
to  attack  and  when,  based  on  availability 
of  troops  and  supplies.  In  fact,  he’s  able  to 
determine  which  battles  will  presumably 
lead  to  the  most  success,  so  he’s  quickly 
running  over  one  country  after  the  next. 


'*T 


GENERALS  COLLABORATE 
TOGETHER  IN  REAL  TIME 


Generals  are  collaborating  in  real-time 
with  cannon,  gun,  and  ammo  makers; 
ensuring  invasions  are  planned  according 


proactively  decides  sending  600,000  troops  in 
the  middle  of  winter  to  knock  on  Alexander’s 
door  in  Moscow  isn’t  exactly  the  best  idea. 

With  Novient’s  technology,  Napoleon 
could  have  created  a  global  empire  that  might 
still  be  dominating  the  world  today. 

And  being  French,  you’d  now  have 
three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  eat  lunch  and  take  a  nap. 
Novient’s  100%  Internet-based 
software  enables  global  service 
organizations  to  gain  visibility 
into  future  projects,  optimally 


to  delivery  schedules.  With  every  victory,  they 
are  sharing  information  about  what  is 
working.  More  importantly,  visibility  across 


NAPOLEON  GAINS  VISIBILITY 
INTO  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 


all  battlefields  is  positively  impacting  strategic 
and  tactical  decisions,  allowing  Napoleon  to 
redefine  goals  and  priorities.  In  fact,  with  a 
detailed  report  on  weather  conditions,  he 


NAPOLEON’S  DYNASTY:  200  YEARS 

AND  STILL  GOING  STRONG 

match  people  and  skills  to  specific  project 
requirements,  and  automate  the  service 
delivery  process.  To  learn  more,  visit  us  at 
www.novient.com  or  call  1-866-494-7349. 
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HOW  I  WON  THE  WAR  By  Bill  Miles 


Slick  Move 

Building  a  data  warehouse  isn't  a  project  you  can  tackle  in  a  hurry.  But  for 
Jiffy  Lube  executive  Bill  Miles,  the  potential  payoff  was  worth  the  effort. 


Bill  Miles 
is  director 
of  customer 
knowledge  at 
Jiffy  Lube  in 
Houston. 


JIFFY  LUBE  DEPENDS  ON  REPEAT  BUSINESS.  WE 

keep  records  on  millions  of  vehicles,  tracking  how 
often  the  owners  come  in  and  for  what  services.  And 
since  1990,  we’ve  been  sending  reminders  and  coupons 
to  customers  75  days  after  their  last  oil  change. 

But  when  I  was  manager  of  strategic  marketing,  I 
wanted  to  put  the  information  Jiffy  Lube  collects  to 
even  better  use.  I  thought  we  should  group  our  cus- 
tomers  into  segments  and  create  special  offers  to  meet 
their  specific  needs  or  encourage  them  to  try  other  ser- 
vices.  Say  a  customer  comes  in  for  an  oil  change  but 
never  buys  anything  else.  We  could  send  that  customer 
a  special  offer  for  transmission  service,  for  example, 
and  then  measure  that  offer’s  effectiveness.  We  wanted 
to  talk  to  the  customers  based  on  their  differences.  To 
do  that,  we  needed  a  data  warehouse — a  huge  database 
of  historical  business  information. 

The  data  warehouse  project  began  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1998,  with  more  than  35  million  vehicle  records — 
and  just  three  of  us  assigned  to  the  project.  I  was  the 
representative  on  the  business  side.  On  the  technology 


side  there  was  a  senior  analyst  from  Jiffy  Lube  IT 
and  an  enterprise  data  administrator  from  enter¬ 
prise  IT.  We  spent  six  or  seven  months  meeting 
roughly  three  days  a  week  to  outline  what  we 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  project  and  what  the 
pieces  were. 

I  had  a  lot  of  technology  to  learn  along  the 
way,  things  like  what  a  data  warehouse  is  and 
how  it  works.  When  I  first  got  involved  in  the 
project  I  was  not  well-versed  in  the  mechanics, 
but  I  was  a  believer  in  the  technology.  And  I  was 
lucky  because  the  IT  people  did  a  great  job  of 
translating  for  me.  But  the  most  difficult  part  was 
that  it  was  extremely  time  consuming  to  take  the 
project  from  nothing  to  something  that  fulfilled 
the  vision.  We  all  had  other  responsibilities  too, 
and  this  project  made  for  some  long  hours  and 
some  long  days. 

Another  challenge  was  that  Pennzoil,  which 
owns  Jiffy  Lube,  acquired  Quaker  State  while  we  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  project.  That  meant  we  had  to  inte¬ 
grate  all  of  the  Quaker  State  customers  into  the  data 
warehouse  as  well. 

We’ve  been  using  the  data  warehouse,  which  now 
has  about  50  million  records,  for  more  than  a  year. 
We’ve  profiled  our  best  customers  and  rolled  out  a 
website  so  our  service  centers  can  custom  design  direct 
mailings  to  locals  who  match  our  best  customers’  pro¬ 
files  but  haven’t  yet  visited  us.  One  of  the  greatest  things 
that  came  out  of  the  project  is  that  the  person  from 
enterprise  IT  has  moved  into  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment,  giving  marketing  some  built-in  IT  expertise. 

Projects  like  this  depend  on  careful  planning.  You 
have  to  be  very  clear  about  the  parameters  and  know 
up  front  what  questions  you  want  the  technology  to 
answer.  If  you’re  not  willing  to  do  that,  your  results 
may  not  be  what  you  want  them  to  be.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
time  and  a  lot  of  commitment  to  make  it  work.  PI 

Send  your  war  stories  to  headfirst@darwinmag.com. 
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If  not  for  this  partnership,  the  world  of  communications  wouldn’t  be  where  it  is  today. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Companies  understands  the  importance  of  having  the  right  partner,  be  it  in  business, 
finance  or  education.  Our  Standard  &  Poor’s  division,  in  addition  to  its  Credit  Market  Services, 

is  an  established  leader  in  real-time  data  and  analyses  for  the  Web.  Our  partners  include  Datek,  which  utilizes 
our  custom  Web-solutions,  E*TRADE,  whose  online  investors  rely  on  our  equity  research,  and  services  like  America  Online 
and  MSN,  to  whom  we  provide  market  data.  Now  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  For  more  information, 
e-mail  us  at  partners@mcgraw-hill.com  or  find  us  on  the  Web  at: 


www.mcgraw-hill.com/partners 


The  McGraw-Hill  Companies 

Keeping  the  world  up  to  speed® 


Standard  &  Poor’s 


Construction.com 


Learning  Network 


BusinessWeek 


Aviation  : , ! 

•  •  »  -if. 


“No  sound?” 

^  “Nothing.” 


“It  should  work” 


“A  stronger  electrical  current?” 


‘How  much  stronger,  Mr.  Watson?” 


“All  we  got,  Mr.  Bell.” 


The  right  partner  at  the  right  time  can  mean  everything. 


Real-Time  Feedback 


Thanks  to  some  new  technologies,  customers  can  tell  you  what  they  think  of  you 
anytime,  anywhere.  Are  you  listening? 


NOW  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  CAN  COMPLAIN  OR  GIVE 

your  company  a  compliment  in  the  middle  of  an 
encounter  with  your  employees — right  when  your 
salesperson,  or  flight  attendant,  or  customer  service 
representative  does  something  good  or  bad.  Customers 
can  offer  this  feedback  instantly,  quietly  and  without 
risk  of  recrimination  or  embarrassment.  And  they  can 
do  it  in  scale.  The  scale  of  the  Internet,  to  be  precise. 

The  Net  has  some  very  useful  self-organizing  prop- 
erties  that  allow  each  individual  the  power  to  distribute 
her  point  of  view  quickly  and  cheaply  to  many  people  at 
once.  Until  now,  however,  it’s  been  difficult  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  do  much  more  than  cast  their  opinion  to  the 
cyberwind  and  hope  that  it  has  the  desired  impact.  Enter 
new  types  of  organizations  that  help  customers  give 
feedback  quickly,  easily  and  in  an  organized  manner. 

On  the  surface,  this  sounds  apocalyptic— giving  cus¬ 
tomers  the  chance  to  complain  whenever  the  mood 
hits  them.  Few  in  the  auto  industry  have  forgotten 
when  Volvo  let  consumers  post  comments  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  website  for  all  to  see.  Unhappy  customers 
flooded  the  site  with  bad  juju,  and  Volvo  had  to  take 


the  feature  off  the  site.  But  instant  feedback  doesn’t 
have  to  always  be  a  bad  thing. 

Certainly,  we  could  all  use  more  of  it.  Most  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  methods  for  gathering  feedback — such  as  sur¬ 
veys  and  focus  groups — have  become  hopelessly  slow 
now  that  customers  have  instant  access  to  services  and 
products  over  the  Web.  Companies  need  to  catch  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  act,  while  they  are  ordering  on  the  web¬ 
site,  to  find  out  what  they  think.  Capturing  this 
feedback  in  context,  while  the  customer  is  engaged,  is 
critically  important— it’s  like  turbo  word  of  mouth. 

An  industry  is  gathering  around  instant  feedback. 
It’s  an  extension  of  traditional  customer-response 
mechanisms  like  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
Consumers  Union  ( Consumer  Reports )  and  Underwriters 
Laboratories  (the  UL  seal  of  approval  on  appliances). 
These  groups  have  filtered,  organized  and  coalesced 
customer  opinion  into  powerful  blocs  capable  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  mightiest  of  companies  to  their  knees.  Take 
those  traditional  opinion  mechanisms  and  make  them 
faster,  more  convenient  and  always  available  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  you’ll  begin  to  see  the  impact  this  industry 
will  have  on  your  company. 

BizRate  and  PlanetFeedback  (of  which  I  am  a  board 
member)  are  two  examples  of  this  new  breed.  They 
make  money  by  selling  software  and  support  to  com¬ 
panies  that  want  to  gather  and  examine  the  onslaught 
of  feedback  available  through  the  Web.  BizRate’s  pop¬ 
up  windows  ask  for  feedback  (Was  it  good  for  you? 
What  would  you  change?)  from  consumers  as  soon  as 
they  hit  the  send  key  on  a  BizRate  client  company’s 
order  page.  PlanetFeedback  has  an  application  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  download  to  their  PDA  with  names  and 
addresses  of  companies,  agencies  and  legislators  so  that 
they  can  air  their  opinions  in  that  same  turbo  context. 

No  More  Buh-Byes 

Think  about  the  possibilities:  You’re  on  an  airplane, 
angry  with  the  rude  service  of  the  flight  attendant.  You 
whip  out  your  handheld,  ask  the  flight  attendant  for  his 
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Special  Advertisement 


^The  Common  Sense 

Outsourcing  Solution 


Integrated  enterprise  desktop 
management  services 


you  were 
excellent 
systems, 


to  make  a  list  of  the  core  objectives  of  your  IT  organization,  there  is  an 
chance  that  the  list  would  not  include  items  such  as  restarting  crashed 
rebuilding  directories,  keeping  apace  with  the  blizzard  of  software  updates, 


SPONSORED  BY: 
Everdream  Corp. 
www.everdream.com 
888-797-8266 


or  scrounging  around  for  scarce  IT  talent. 

Yet  so  many  corporations  today  find  that  they  must 
spend  time  doing  just  these  sorts  of  chores  in  order 
to  support  users  and  maintain  their  business  sys¬ 
tems,  often  at  the  expense  of  customer  care  or  prod¬ 
uct  and  service  quality.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  fast-growing  number  of  corporate  organizations  are 
turning  to  outsourcing  options. 

In  fact,  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  estimates  that  demand  for  desktop  and  LAN 
outsourcing  services  will  soar  from  $14  billion  two 
years  ago  to  nearly  $31  billion  by  2003.  And  the  Yankee 
Group,  Boston,  expects  that  the  percentage  of  busi¬ 
nesses  outsourcing  at 
least  part  of  their  IT  infra¬ 
structure  will  double  from 
40  percent  today  to  80 
percent  by  next  year. 


NIKOLAI  PUNIN 


Common  Sense, 
Business  Sense 

Simply  stated,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  anticipated 
growth  in  desktop  and 
LAN  outsourcing  make 
excellent  business  sense 
as  well  as  common 
sense.  The  reasons 
include  the  following: 

■  With  some  of  the 
newer  integrated  enter¬ 
prise  desktop  manage¬ 
ment  services,  the  costs 
of  IT  as  well  as  TCO 
(Total  Cost  of 
Ownership)  can  be 
reduced  dramatically  and 


become  predictable,  based  upon  a  contracted  monthly 
fee  for  IT  products  and  services  selected  from  a  targeted 
menu. 

■  Enterprises  may  gain  the  ability  to  turn  leased 
equipment  and  software  into  a  current  expense 
instead  of  a  capital  depreciation  by  deducting  the 
entire  cost  as  a  current  business  expense. 

■  Instead  of  paying  for  idle  IT  resources,  IT  managers 
and  CIOs  leverage  a  “pay-as-you-go”  arrangement  with 
flexibility  to  add  or  remove  resources  in  response  to 
changing  business  dynamics. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  IT  technology  evaluation, 
vendor  standardization,  product  support  and  service, 
IT  staff  recruitment  and  retention  are  seldom  seen  as 
an  efficient  way  to  leverage  the  given  IT  resources. 
Thus,  IT  managers  and  CIOs  are  focusing  increasing 
attention  on  outsourced  desktop  management  solu¬ 
tions. 

Eve rd ream’s  Value  Proposition 

One  such  provider,  Everdream  Corporation 
(www.everdream.com),  Fremont,  Calif.,  offers  a  fully 
integrated  framework  of  world-class  desktop  manage¬ 
ment  services  that  integrates  seamlessly  into  exist¬ 
ing  IT  plans  and  infrastructure.  Everdream’s  solution 
comes  with  a  standardized  hardware  platform,  full 
desktop  management,  automatic  remote  data  back¬ 
up,  security  and  full  support  from  an  award-winning 
Solutions  Center,  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day. 

Furthermore,  Everdream's  Advanced  System 
Management  Services  offer  options  such  as  asset 
management,  image  management,  and  call  center  inte¬ 
gration;  even  first-class  legacy  support  is  available. 

The  Everdream  Team's  value  proposition  for  your  IT 
organization  is  clear:  Focus  on  your  core  IT  competen¬ 
cies  and  leave  the  desktop  management  to  them. 


PC  WORLD 

ADVANTAGE  marketing 


virtual  vantage 


name  right  there,  and,  using  the  form  and  the  database 
that  has  the  name  of  the  company  president,  you  log  a 
letter  of  complaint  with  time,  details  and  place.  Hit 
send  and  the  next  time  you  sync  your  PDA,  the  letter 
goes  to  PlanetFeedback’s  website  where  the  airline’s 
record  is  there  for  everyone  to  see.  You  can  also  snail 
mail  or  e-mail  it  to  the  company. 

Companies  like  PlanetFeedback  and  BizRate  aren’t 
just  cataloguing  nasty  e-mails,  however.  They  are  slicing, 
dicing  and  categorizing  the  mountains  of  information 

Gathering  all  the  instant 
feedback— good  and  bad— 
allows  your  good  customers 
a  means  to  help  win  others 
over  to  your  brand. 


into  meaningful  categories.  For  example,  PlanetFeedback 
creates  a  grading  scale,  from  A+  to  F-,  for  each  industry 
and  grades  each  company  in  that  industry.  The  average 
grade  is  C.  Not  only  do  companies  have  grades,  but  the 
top  compliment  and  complaint  categories  are  exposed 
for  all  to  see.  PlanetFeedback  structures  the  questions 
so  that  feedback  gets  channeled  into  the  areas  that  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  companies  taking  all  the  heat.  Customers  of 
fast-food  restaurants,  for  example,  are  prompted  to 
answer  questions  about  things  like  attitude  of  the  wait- 
staff,  quality  of  the  food  and  cleanliness  of  the  restau¬ 
rant.  Of  course,  customers  can  have  their  own 
unconstrained  opinions  as  well.  PlanetFeedback  keeps 
tabs  on  which  companies  are  responsive  to  customer 
communication  and  which  are  not. 

So  how  should  you  deal  with  this  new  customer 
megaphone?  The  first  thing  is  to  practice  engagement. 
Understand  what  customers  are  saying  about  you  and 
who  is  saying  it.  For  example,  PlanetFeedback  had 
some  evidence  of  complaints  about  Firestone  tires 
before  the  story  of  shredding  treads  broke.  Monitoring 
the  comments  about  your  company  could  provide  an 
early  warning  system  that  can  tell  you  about  your  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  problems  before  they  become  big.  You 
can  buy  or  build  an  instant  feedback  mechanism  for 
your  own  website  to  track  opinions.  You  can  also  hire 
the  instant  feedback  sites  to  slice  their  feedback  to  fit 
with  your  own  internal  measures  and  goals.  McDon¬ 
ald’s  could  gather  feedback  on  Burger  King,  comparing 
its  store  performance  by  region. 


Though  customers  will  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
complain  through  instant  feedback,  there  should  also  be 
some  compliments.  Gathering  the  good  along  with  the 
bad  means  you  can  give  good  customers — who  tend  to 
talk  less  than  bad  ones— a  means  to  sing  your  praises  and 
help  win  others  over  to  your  brand.  Good  customers  can 
also  help  you  find  problems.  Many  software  companies 
use  their  lead  customers  to  help  create  new  products  and 
test  them.  Having  an  instant  feedback  infrastructure  will 
make  it  easier  for  these  customers  to  help  you.  If  you 
engage  them,  they  can  be  the  best  watchdogs  for  your 
new  customer  relationship  management  (CRM)  sys¬ 
tem,  for  example— as  long  as  you  build  a  culture  will¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  that  real-time  feedback,  good  or  bad. 

One  Complaint  Is  Worth  20  More 

Not  listening  will  cost  you  competitive  advantage.  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Heskett  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
has  shown  that  for  each  complaint  you  receive,  there 
are  20  unreported  problems.  Therefore,  if  you  get  500 
complaints  on  PlanetFeedback,  you’ll  know  that  you 
may  have  more  than  10,000  problems  with  customers! 
It  is  often  painful  to  look  at  this  data,  but  denying  it  will 
not  make  the  troubles  go  away. 

Remember  that  we  are  entering  the  age  of  the  scarce 
and  scarred  customer.  Real  prices  in  many  consumer 
categories,  such  as  washing  machines,  cars  and  stereos, 
have  seen  little  price  increase  in  real  terms  during  the 
past  10  years.  In  some  categories — cars,  TVs,  clothing 
and  sporting  goods,  for  example— there  have  even  been 
price  decreases.  Technology  (including  the  Internet)  has 
brought  tremendous  competition  by  allowing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  see  price  and  supply  across  many  different 
markets.  Technology  has  also  made  businesses  more 
productive,  which  means  they  can  give  the  customer 
more  for  the  same  dollar.  In  other  words,  demand  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  rises  in  productivity  and  capac¬ 
ity.  One  way  to  get  more  of  this  shrinking  pool  of 
demand  is  to  get  customers’  feedback  at  the  moment 
they  want  to  give  it. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  customers  are  more  in  con¬ 
trol  now  than  ever.  They  will  not  only  demand  more  for 
less,  but  they  will  give  you  a  grade  on  your  CRM  during 
the  process.  The  question  is,  Are  you  driving  for  an  A  or 
are  you  going  to  slide  by  with  a  “gentleman’s  C”?  fll 


Do  you  want  to  tell  the  Darwin  editors  what  you  think  of  them?  E-mail  us 
at  letters@darwinmag.com .  John  Sviokla  is  vice  chairman  of  Diamond- 
Cluster  International,  an  Internet  strategy  consultancy  based  in  Chicago. 
He  can  be  reached  at  virtualvantage@darwinmag.com . 
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They  say,  in  e-business,  it  takes  forever  to  unify  the  past  with  the  future 


Some  e-business  consultants  will  tell  you 
trying  to  integrate  your  legacy  systems 
takes  too  long  and  costs  too  much.  They 
would  have  you  scrap  what  exists  and 
commit  to  whatever  vision  of  the  future 
they’re  selling  that  day.  Unisys  people 
can  unify  what  you  have  with  what  you’re 
going  to  need,  using  our  decades  of 
experience,  ingenuity,  and  plain  old 
hard  work.  And  we  do  it  every  day,  in 
over  1 00  countries.  Today  is  the  day  to 
start  unifying  your  past  with  the  future. 
With  Unisys  people  there  to  help,  it 
won’t  take  forever.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.aheadforebusiness.com. 
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E-business  Strategies 
for  Staying  Alive 

Soon,  just  about  every  organization  will  have  to  function 
as  an  e-business  if  it  wants  to  stay  in  business. 
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Inside  this  issue: 

4  Managing  the  Customer 
Relationship 

Even  in  tough  times,  e-CRM  is  a 
competitive  necessity. 


{{^hrewd  enterprises  will  position  them- 

O  selves  to  at  least  maintain  a  level  of 
spending  on  revenue-generating  projects 
through  tough  times  so  that  they’re  well-posi¬ 
tioned  to  take  advantage  of  an  upturn  ahead  of 
competitors,”  observes  Marianne  Broadbent, 
Gartner  Group’s  group  vice  president  and  head 
of  research,  executive  programs  worldwide. 

Early  e-business  adopters  have  already  got 
an  edge,  thanks  to  the  insights  their  experi¬ 
ence  has  given  them  about  what  it  takes  to 
transform  their  operations  and  build  new  rev¬ 
enue  streams  using 
evolving  products 
and  services  and 
emerging  standards. 

“It’s  important  to 
recognize  that  the 
business  Internet  will 
impact  every  inter¬ 
company  and  intra¬ 
company  business 
process,”  says  Mark 
Nittler,  vice  president 
of  strategy,  Commerce  One. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  core  e-business  tech¬ 
nologies  and  applications  are  not  new.  But  the 
competitive  and  ambitious  use  the  Internet  to 
mix  and  remix  these  technologies  and  applica¬ 
tions,  achieving  hard-to-predict  innovations  in 
processes,  products  and  services. 

“Enterprises  can’t  give  up  now  on  e-busi¬ 
ness,”  warns  John  Gantz,  chief  research  offi¬ 
cer  at  International  Data  Corp.  “My  advice  is 
to  develop  a  method  of  prioritizing  IT  pro¬ 
jects  that  involves  executives  from  across  the 
company.  On  customer-facing  applications, 
you  want  to  cut  cycle  times  and  increase  sales 
productivity.  On  inward-facing  applications 
it’s  a  matter  of  cutting  costs.” 

Though  economic  uncertainty  may  slight¬ 
ly  slow  the  breakneck  pace  of  Internet  time, 
it  also  brings  greater  discipline  to  innovators. 
So  it’s  actually  easier  to  fall  behind  the  inno¬ 
vation  curve  and  lose  competitive  edge. 


“Deep  change  in  e-enabling  communica¬ 
tions,  processes  and  transactions  will  contin¬ 
ue,”  says  Broadbent.  “The  winners  will  be 
those  who  can  combine  the  development  of 
creative  IT-enabled  business  opportunities 
with  the  discipline  of  execution.  This  is  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  executive  dialogue,  to 
clarify  the  cost/value  dynamics  of  major 
investments.  CIOs  feeling  pressure  to  reduce 
IT  costs  can  consider  a  range  of  measures, 
Broadbent  notes,  pointing  to  several  exam¬ 
ples  in  operational  areas: 

Sell  and  lease  back 
equipment,  renegoti¬ 
ate  repayment  profiles, 
reduce  or  eliminate 
maintenance  contracts, 
cut  back  capacity  so 
there’s  nothing  to 
spare  (and  accept 
poorer  performance 
at  peak  load  times 
or  change  processes 
to  avoid  peaks). 

•  Cancel  or  renegotiate  software  mainte¬ 
nance  contracts,  eliminate  all  ‘nice-to- 
have’  software. 

•  In  application  maintenance,  distinguish 
between  staffing  required  for  'keep  the 
lights  on’  maintenance  and  minor  modi¬ 
fications,  and  eliminate  the  latter. 

•  In  applications  enhancement,  raise  the 
approval  levels  for  every  enhancement 
requested,  and  bunch  group  enhance¬ 
ments  into  ‘releases’  twice  per  year.  Where 
contract  staff  is  used,  consider  outsourcing 
on  a  variable  fee-for-service  basis. 

This  Darwin  Strategic  Directions  supple¬ 
ment  examines  key  ways  that  the  Internet  is 
being  put  to  work  helping  organizations. 

“One  of  the  reasons  e-business  adoption  is 
critical  in  tough  times  is  because  it  can  cut 
costs  and  increase  productivity,”  reiterates 
IDC’s  Gantz.  “Yes,  this  is  the  age-old  mantra 
of  IT.  But  it’s  actually  true.”  SD 


6  Profiting  from  E-collaboration 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  eliminate 
barriers  between  suppliers,  employ¬ 
ees,  franchisees,  stakeholders  and 
customers  will  reduce  costs  and 
strengthen  relationships. 

1 1  Raising  an  E-business: 

It  Takes  an  Infrastructure 

OK,  the  Website  works.  Now  it’s  time 
to  walk  the  e-business  walk.  And  that 
means  infrastructure  ... 


13  Outsourcing: 

Not  Just  for  Cost  Savings  Anymore 

Outsourcing  can  help  organizations 
create  e-business  value. 


1 4  How  Safe  Is  Your  E-business? 

If  your  e-business  is  not  secure,  it’s 
only  a  matter  of  time — and  it  won’t 
take  long — before  something  bad 
happens  ... 


Fill  out  our  Online  Survey 
and  you  could  win  $100! 

We  know  how  valuable  your  time  is — 
but  so  are  your  ideas.  The  editors  of 
Strategic  Directions  rely  on  your  input  to 
cover  the  topics  that  interest  you.  Your 
feedback  helps  us  provide  you  with  the 
information  you  need,  when  you  need  it. 

As  a  thank  you,  everyone  who  com¬ 
pletes  our  survey  has  a  chance  to  win 
a  $100  American  Express  gift  cheque. 
The  drawing  will  be  held  on  July  9, 

2001  and  the  winner  will  be  contacted 
via  phone  by  July  16,  2001. 

Visit  darwinmag.com/sponsors/survey 
for  more  details. 
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Managing  the 
Customer  Relationship 

Even  in  tough  times,  e-CRM  is  a  competitive  necessity. 


((  /Crunch  times  like  these  are  when 

V^yaggressive,  visionary  companies 
open  up  their  lead  over  competitors  by 
investing  in  proven  technology  solutions 
that  have  been  shown  to  cut  costs  and 
increase  speed  in  real-world  situations,” 
says  Bryan  Plug,  CEO  at  Kintana,  Inc.,  a 
provider  of  software  that  automates  tech¬ 
nology  development  and  deployment 
processes.  “The  companies  that  sit  on  the 
technology  sidelines  now  could  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  game  later.” 

For  many  companies,  this  effort  begins 
with  electronic  customer  relationship 


management  (e-CRM) — the  capture,  con¬ 
solidation  and  useful  analysis  of  vast 
amounts  of  customer  data  from  every 
channel  and  touchpoint,  electronic  and 
otherwise.  Then  results  of  these  analyses 
are  constantly  dispensed  throughout  the 
extended  enterprise,  delivered  in  near  real¬ 
time  to  inform  and  drive  the  activities  of 
all  employees  and  systems  dealing  with 
customers.  The  data  derived  from  the 
ensuing  informed  customer  transactions 
are,  in  turn,  captured,  consolidated,  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  funneled  out  to  the  customer¬ 
facing  side  of  the  company. 


Power  shift 

“The  Internet  has  forced  a  dramatic  power 
shift  from  producers  to  customers  and  in 
this  environment  CRM  becomes  a  key 
competitive  advantage  in  the  information 
economy,”  notes  John  Varricchio,  principal 
for  CRM  and  business  intelligence  at 
Unisys  Corp.  “The  old  industrial  business 
pattern  of  you  buy  what  we  produce  is 
largely  unsustainable  and  consequently,  pro¬ 
ducers  are  moving  from  a  push  strategy  to  a 
pull  strategy  with  regard  to  their  relation¬ 
ships  and  interactions  with  their  customers.” 

For  just  about  all  enterprises,  doing  e- 
CRM  is  difficult  and  fraught  with  peril. 
It’s  not  hard  to  see  why: 

First,  customer  relationships  are  getting 
more  complex.  That’s  partly  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  channels 
through  which  organizations  deal  with 
their  customers — phone,  fax,  e-mail,  the 
Web,  direct  mail,  etc.  It’s  also  because 
many  businesses  offer  a  growing  number 
of  products  and  services  across  several 
industry  segments.  Multiply  number  of 
channels  times  number  of  products  times 
number  of  segments  and  you  get  the  idea. 

Second,  the  new  emphasis  in  organiza¬ 
tions  on  the  customer  is  causing  all  manner 
of  cultural  upheaval:  departmental  funding 
of  point  projects  is  giving  way  to  cross¬ 
functional,  multi-year  commitments  from 
CXOs  and  the  board  of  directors.  What 
can  lag  is  the  formalization  of  the  leadership 
structure  needed  to  pull  it  all  off. 

Third,  customers  want  a  better  fit 
between  their  requirements  and  what  they 
buy,  something  the  pundits  refer  to  as  the 
shift  from  mass  production  to  mass  cus¬ 
tomization.  It  means  that  companies  often 
turn  out  products  in  smaller  (customized) 
quantities.  It  also  means  that,  to  meet  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs  and  demands,  businesses 


Unisys  Becomes  UK’s  Largest  Provider  of  Managed 
Insurance  Administration  Services 

Unisys  Corporation  and  Abbey  Life,  a  UK  insurance  provider,  have  formed  Unisys  Insurance 
Systems,  Limited  (UISL),  a  new  insurance  back-office  services  company.  Comprised  of 
approximately  1 ,200  former  Abbey  Life  staff  and  the  Unisys  e-@ction  Life  and  Pension  Solution 
delivery  organization  in  the  UK,  Austria  and  Italy,  UISL  will  have  an  estimated  revenue  stream  of 
$300M  over  the  next  ten  years. 

The  agreement  encompasses  the  transfer  of — and  improved  job  prospects  for — 1 ,200  Abbey 
Life  employees  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  all  Abbey  Life  computing  assets  and  back-office 
business  process  capabilities. 

Tangible  Benefits  from  Outsourcing 

Building  upon  and  enhancing  the  skills  and  industry  knowledge  of  Abbey  Life  staff,  Unisys  will 
develop  this  new  business  for  Abbey  Life  and  other  insurance  companies. 

As  part  of  a  major  systems  overhaul,  Unisys  will  replace  Abbey  Life’s  more  aging  systems 
with  the  Unisys  e-@ction  Life  and  Pensions  Solution,  its  proprietary  life,  pensions  and  investment 
administration  system.  Unisys  will  offer  modem  and  efficient  processing  services,  while  ensuring 
that  Abbey  Life  clients  continue  to  receive  superior  customer  service. 

More  than  just  a  reduction  in  costs,  the  introduction  of  world-class  technologies,  skills  and 
processes  enables  Life  Companies  to  realize  tangible  benefits  from  outsourcing — including 
improved  efficiency  and  the  time  to  continue  concentrating  on  their  true  core  business 
competencies. 


For  more  ir  rrmation  on  Unisys  e-@ction  Solutions,  visit  www.unisys.com 
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must  get  much  better  at  collaborating 
with  their  suppliers  and  partners. 

Know  thy  CRM  benefits 

“Organizations  should  be  proactive,”  says 
Varricchio,  “in  identifying  and  quantify¬ 
ing  the  expected  key  measurable  benefits 
of  CRM  that  they’re  looking  to  achieve.” 

Infrastructure  investments — for  instance, 
the  e-commerce  engine,  which  enables 
customers  to  inform  themselves  about  and 
purchase  product/services  without  sales- 
force  interaction — may  not  show  return 
on  investment  for  awhile.  But  it’s  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  sales  and  marketing  solu¬ 
tions — like  personalization/profiling,  opt- 
in  marketing,  Web-enabled  call  centers 
and  interactive  selling  tools— that  boost 
revenues. 

Streamlining  once-manual  processes 
empowers  organizations  to  operate  more 
efficiently,  garnering  cost  savings. 
Examples  include  not  only  automating 
formerly  manual  processes  with  such 
solutions  as  self-service  and  self-sales 
applications,  electronic  bill  presentment 
and  payment,  and  automated  proposal 
generation,  but  also: 

•  Workflow  automation  of  customer-fac¬ 
ing  activities.  Campaign  execution, 
lead  management,  contest  manage¬ 
ment,  trade  show  management,  mar¬ 
keting  collateral  management  and 
more  can  be  rigorously  coordinated 
across  multiple  channels  and  staff. 

•  Content  management.  The  automatic 
gathering,  versioning,  testing  and 
deploying  of  vast  amounts  of  content 
reduces  site  costs  and  shortens  manage¬ 
ment  cycles. 

•  E-mail  management.  The  Weather 
Channel’s  site,  weather.com,  watched 
individual  productivity  more  than 
triple  in  just  three  days  after  deploying 
Kana  Communications’  Response 
solution.  Response  is  also  credited  with 
helping  weather.com  eliminate  a  pre¬ 
existing  backlog  of  more  than  15,000 
messages  in  less  than  one  month  and 
boosting  customer  loyalty  through  fast, 
high-quality  e-mail  responses. 
Rethinking  the  use  and  value  of  cus- 


Small  Business  Opportunities 


According  to  International  Data  Corp. 

(I DC)  research,  less  than  60  percent  of 
small  businesses  have  home  pages, 
while  almost  96  percent  of  large  com¬ 
panies  and  84  percent  of  mid-sized 
companies  do. 

But  small  U.S.  businesses  (those 
with  fewer  than  1 00  employees)  that 
do  have  home  pages  are  more  likely 
than  their  bigger  brethren  to  include 
sophisticated  e-business  capabilities 
like  online  credit  card  payment.  Just  7 
percent  of  large  companies  and  8  per¬ 
cent  of  medium-sized  ones  with  home 
pages  offer  online  payment — but  1 9 
percent  of  small-company  home  pages 
offer  it. 

IDC  attributes  such  small  business 
sophistication  to  outsourcing.  Plenty  of 
service  providers  offer  Web  storefront 
facilities  at  modest  prices  and,  notes 
IDC,  more  than  half  of  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses  outsource 
their  Website  hosting  tasks. 

Meanwhile,  plenty  of  evidence — 
anecdotal  and  otherwise — suggests 
that  small  businesses  are  capable  of 
impressive  Web  success.  ActivMedia 
Research  has  reported  that  44  percent 
of  companies  with  fewer  than  10 
employees  boast  profitable  Websites. 

By  2004,  predicts  Keenan  Vision  Inc., 
these  smallest  of  companies  may  con¬ 
tribute  as  much  as  10  percent  of  U.S. 
gross  domestic  product. 


Most  of  these  small  enterprises  are 
not  dotcoms.  They’ve  expanded  tradi¬ 
tional  business  models,  using  the  Inter¬ 
net  to  explore  new  marketing  channels 
to  access  a  global  customer  base  and 
pool  resources  to  offer  big-company 
amenities. 


Percentage  of 
U.S.  Businesses  with 
a  Home  Page,  1999 

From  a  Survey  of  1 ,022 


100% 


Small  Medium  Large 

1-99  100-499  500+ 

employees  employees  employees 


Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  2000  Global  IT  Survey, 
August  2000 


tomer  data  from  an  enterprise  perspec¬ 
tive — which  means  consistently  identifying 
the  data,  creating  flexible  repositories  in 
which  to  keep  it,  and  developing  the  met¬ 
rics  and  application  functionality  needed 
for  all  sales  and  marketing  activities — is 
also  essential  for  any  e-business  effort  and 
will  produce  measurable  benefits.  The  race 
is  on  to  understand  buying  behaviors  and 
preferences  as  a  means  to  building  and  sus¬ 
taining  profitable  customer  relationships. 
Spending  on  the  analytic  applications  solu¬ 
tions  that  help  organizations  automate 
measurement,  forecasting  and  predictive 


modeling  activities  will,  believes  IDC, 
reach  $6  billion  in  2004. 

Achieving  CRM  success 

Providers  of  e-CRM  products  and  services 
are  making  it  easier  to  shepherd  a  project  to 
success,  and  there’s  less  need  than  ever  lor 
in-house  e-CRM  application  development. 

Deploying  several  CRM  applications 
together  can  generate  enterprisewide 
improvements.  Rapidly  growing  Gabriel 
Communications  uses  Siebel  Systems’ 
eBusiness  Applications  to  make  possible 
faster  product  introductions  and  market 
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Profiting  from 
E-collaboration 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  eliminate  barriers 
between  suppliers,  employees,  franchisees, 
stakeholders  and  customers  will  reduce  costs 
and  strengthen  relationships. 


rollout  through  immediate  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  product  and  pricing  information. 
Now  the  time  it  takes  to  bring  new  cus¬ 
tomers  online  is  down  by  50  percent. 

For  smaller  organizations  as  well  as 
large  ones,  outsourcing  alternatives 
also  abound — from  hosting  providers, 
application  and  network  service 
providers,  call  center  service  providers, 
etc.,  as  well  as  providers  who  mix  soft¬ 
ware  products  and  professional  ser¬ 
vices.  6  Hats,  Inc.,  for  instance,  offers 
software,  professional  services  and  an 
ASP  portal  to  mid-sized  companies 
looking  for  help  optimizing  their  daily 
workflow  operations  and  expanding  an 
integrated  presence  on  the  Web. 

Still,  analysts  at  the  Gartner  Group 
believe  that  over  the  next  several  years 
the  majority  of  CRM  initiatives  will 
fail.  That  is,  they  won’t  produce  the 
measurable  benefits  expected  of  them 
and  they  won’t  positively  impact  ROI. 
To  avoid  this  fate,  focus  attention  on: 

•  What  customers  want.  Why  do  they 
remain  loyal?  Why  do  they  leave? 
H  ow  much  personalization/cus¬ 
tomization  are  they  looking  for? 
How  complex  are  the  company’s 
relationships  with  them?  What  are 
their  privacy  and  security  concerns? 

•  Customer  data,  data  repositories  and 
analytic  engines.  What  information  is 
needed  to  improve  customer  relation¬ 
ships  and  transactions?  What  will  it 
take  to  get  the  raw  data — from  trans¬ 
actions,  site  clickstreams,  voice  and  e- 
mail  communications,  and  more — 
analyzed  into  the  right  information? 
Who  should  get  it  and  how  fast? 

•  Realistic  CRM  expectations.  How 
much  will  the  e-CRM  initiative 
contribute  to  profitability?  What 
changes  will  need  to  be  made  in  the 
organization? 

“The  real  opportunities  for  organi¬ 
zations  implementing  CRM,”  main¬ 
tains  Unisys’  Varricchio,  “come  from 
i  -thinking  the  entire  organization  and 
making  the  customer  the  central 
;ign  point  of  your  strategy,  processes 

•  •  technology.”  SD 


t  -business  aids  in  the  efficient,  timely 

J— 4  and  flexible  operations  of  a  com¬ 
pany  and  its  interaction  with  its  value 
chain  as  well  as  its  ability  to  more  accu¬ 
rately  predict  future  demand,”  says  Joseph 
Profeta,  executive  vice  president  and  CTO 
of  Entigo  Corp.,  which  offers  a  suite  of 
B2B  collaboration  solutions.  “Efficiency 
and  flexibility  reduce  expense.  Timeliness 
and  predictability  drive  revenue.” 

Take  General  Nutrition  Centers 
(GNC).  When  the  international  retail 
purveyor  of  nutritional  supplements 
implemented  Entigo  Corp.’s  Web-based 

By  the  end  of  1999,  two- 
thirds  of  U.S.  organizations 
with  more  than  10 
employees  had  an  intranet. 

sales  application  to  support  its  franchisees’ 
ordering  and  shipping,  the  size  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  orders  increased  dramatically  and 
order  turnaround  fell  from  six  weeks  to 
just  one  week.  GNC  has  streamlined  its 
international  fulfillment  operations  and 
seen  improvements  in  both  revenues  and 
customer  satisfaction. 

Chain,  chain,  chain 

“E-business  solutions  are  taking  prior 
improvements  and  raising  them  to  new 
levels  of  efficiency  and  communication  by 
leveraging  the  Internet  to  streamline  intra- 
and  inter-company  processes,”  observes 
Sanjiv  Sidhu,  founder,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  i2  Technologies,  a  provider  of 


supplier  and  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  solutions.  “These  technologies 
reduce  the  time  costs  associated  with 
bringing  products  and  services  to  market. 
As  the  economy  slows,  e-business  prod¬ 
ucts  will  enable  C-level  executives  to  drive 
efficiency  throughout  their  businesses  and 
bolster  bottom-line  performance  in  a 
weaker  top-line  environment.” 

Targeted  solutions  can  relieve  supply 
chain  pain  points.  A  couple  of  solutions 
from  Entigo’s  suite  of  B2B  offerings 
enabled  outdoor  maintenance  products 
maker  Toro  to  cut  warranty  claim  pro¬ 
cessing  costs  in  half  and  Toro  was  able  to 
pay  for  the  system  just  from  reductions  in 
invalid  warranty  claims. 

But  successfully  transforming  a  pre- 
Internet  organizational  structure  into  a 
complex,  technology-driven,  extended- 
enterprise  environment  eventually  requires 
commitment  to  an  end-to-end  capability 
that  integrates  forecasting,  planning,  and 
execution  capabilities  with  complete  sup- 
ply-chain-wide  visibility. 

The  payoff  can  be  substantial. 
Thomson  Consumer  Electronics  took 
advantage  of  the  integrated  forecasting, 
planning  and  execution  capabilities  of  i2 
Technologies’  Supply  Chain  Management 
solution  to  make  some  major  cuts: 
Thomson’s  planning  cycle  is  now  one 
week  (down  from  four  or  five  weeks)  and 
its  forecasting  cycle  takes  two  days  rather 
than  ten.  In  the  first  12  months  after 
implementing  the  i2  solution,  Thomson 
saw  inventory  shrink  by  33  percent  and 
achieved  almost  no  out-of-stock  to  impor¬ 
tant  customers. 
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From  intranet  to  corporate  portal 

Intranets — those  internal  networks  based 
on  Internet  server  and  browser  technolo¬ 
gy — are  getting  an  upgrade. 

By  the  end  of  1999,  two-thirds  of  U.S. 
organizations  with  more  than  10  employ¬ 
ees  had  an  intranet,  according  to 
International  Data  Corp.  (IDC).  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  predicts  IDC,  more  than 
half  of  all  U.S.  organizations  will  be  using 
corporate  portals. 

Generally  put  to  work  on  customer 
support,  groupware,  and  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  tasks,  portals  ease  the  integration  of 
isolated  silos  of  (often  departmental)  data 
and  legacy  IT  systems  into  a  unified  enter¬ 
prise  infrastructure.  Portals  can  also  enable 
straightforward  access  to  the  data  (struc¬ 
tured  and  unstructured),  knowledge  and 
other  people  that  employees  (and  cus¬ 
tomers,  suppliers  and  so  on)  need  to  do 
their  jobs. 

The  trick  is  in  the  content,  since  portal 
use  is  mostly  voluntary.  For  instance:  after 
a  content  redesign,  Unisys’  corporate  por¬ 
tal,  dubbed  dotcom,  saw  the  number  of 
monthly  visits  more  than  double  to  1.3 
million. 

E-marketplaces: 
where  the  action  will  be 

By  2005,  believes  the  Gartner  Group, 
more  than  500,000  companies  will  be 


Percentage  of 
U.S.  Businesses  with 
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Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  December  2000 


participating  in  business-to-business  e- 
marketplaces  as  buyers  and/or  sellers 
Developers  and  managers  of  B2B  mar¬ 
ketplaces,  such  as  Commerce  One,  are 
attracting  lots  of  both. 


“The  Internet  will  continue  to 
change  the  face  of  global  business,” 
asserts  Mark  Nittler,  vice  president  of 
strategy  at  Commerce  One.  “In  the  not- 
too-distant  future,  every  business  appli¬ 
cation  will  need  to  connect  to  a  market¬ 
place.  Inter-enterprise  applications, 
capable  of  linking  multiple  trading  part¬ 
ners,  are  only  possible  through  an  e- 
marketplace.” 

Though  e-marketplaces  have  mostly 
been  limited  to  indirect  procurement  as 
well  as  sales  of  excess  inventory  and  spot 
buying,  they’re  expected  to  begin  medi¬ 
ating  major  buyer-supplier  relationships 
as  they  mature. 

“We  believe  that  the  cost  savings,  rev¬ 
enue  and  profit  opportunities  that  drive 
adoption  of  e-marketplace  solutions  are 
more  attractive  than  ever  to  businesses  in 
the  current  economic  environment,”  says 
Nittler. 

Spending  on  e-marketplace  services 
will  top  $10  billion  by  2004,  IDC 
expects,  and  the  value  of  transactions 
will  exceed  $1.2  trillion,  making  the 
venue  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  B2B 
e-commerce.  What  will  drive  this  growth 
is  the  ability  e-marketplaces  give  partici¬ 
pants  to  enter  new  arenas,  cut  invento¬ 
ries  and  increase  turns,  and  become  a 
player  in  a  large  aggregated  market  envi¬ 
ronment. 


B2B:  A  Complexity  of  Relationships 

Even  in  the  context  of  reduced  IT  capital  spending,  leading 
researchers  believe  that  worldwide  business-to-business  e-com- 
merce  revenues  will  approach  $5  billion  to  $6  billion  between 
2004  and  2005. 

Jupiter  Communications  anticipates  that  42  percent  of  B2B 
domestic  trade  will  occur  online  by  2005  and  cites  five  industries 
it  expects  will  accomplish  more  than  half  of  their  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  online  by  then:  computer/telco  equipment,  food  and  bever¬ 
age,  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  industrial  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  construction  and  real  estate. 

Giga  Information  Group  sees  B2B  e-commerce  being  con¬ 
ducted  via  a  number  of  different  e-channels,  including  traditional 
electronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  networks,  hybrid  EDI/Internet 


electronic  trading  networks,  Internet  company-to-company  links, 
extranets  (using  Internet  protocols  and  the  public  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system,  an  extranet  extends  an  organization's  private  intranet 
so  information  or  operations  can  be  shared  with  outsiders,  such  as 
suppliers,  vendors,  partners,  customers  or  other  businesses), 
Internet  e-marketplaces  and  private  e-markets. 

These  multiple  channels  will  proliferate  in  response  to  compa¬ 
nies’  need  for  different  channels  for  different  kinds  of  relationships. 

For  instance,  strategically  important  relationships  will  likely 
remain  on  traditional  EDI  networks  or  electronic  trading  networks, 
which  are  secure  and  reliable.  Even  though  they’re  more  costly, 
extranets  and  EDI  Direct  will  tend  to  attract  the  most  strategic  rela¬ 
tionships  because  these  channels  are  customizable.  Meanwhile, 
less  essential  suppliers  and  customers  will  trade  on  lower-cost 
channels,  such  as  Internet  e-marketplaces  or  Web-based  EDI. 
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e-marketplace 


Global  Trading  Web 


IF  A  SINGLE  E-MARKETPLACE 
IS  GOOD  FOR  BUSINESS,  SEVERAL 
HUNDRED  ARE  EVEN  BETTER. 


That's  the  basic  idea  behind  the  Global 
Trading  Web™  an  open  network  of 
astronomical  proportions  that  links 
e-marketplaces  from  every  industry 
and  platform  together  into  one.  This 
was  our  vision  from  the  beginning.  After 
all,  if  e-marketplaces  exist  to  let  buyers 
and  sellers  collaborate  and  conduct 
high-volume  transactions,  why  not  let 
e-marketplaces  collaborate  too?  And 
crank  the  volume  to  the  max.  To  find 
out  more  about  the  Global  Trading  Web, 
visit  commerceone.com/emarketplace4 
or  call  877-261-8516. 


MANY  MARKETS.  ONE  SOURCES 
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That  means  most  business-to-business  enterprises  will  be  decid¬ 
ing  which  e-marketplaces  they  should  join  and  how  to  access  them. 

One  approach  is  to  create  interconnects  to  specific  back-end 
systems.  Commerce  One’s  customizable,  XML-based  MarketSet 
solution,  for  example,  which  is  aimed  at  those  in  automotive,  aero¬ 
space,  utility,  and  oil  and  gas  industries,  was  jointly  developed  with 
SAPMarkets.  It  handles  all  connectivity  between  buyers,  sellers  and 
the  e-marketplace,  including  document  message  routing  and  trans¬ 
action  processing. 

Other  efforts  involve  translating  EDI  and  other  formats  into 
XML.  New  ‘standards’ — such  as  the  Transaction  Authority 
Markup  Language — also  have  been  proposed,  and  a  specification 
called  Universal  Description,  Discovery  and  Integration  (UDDI) 
is  designed  to  support  a  framework  that  permits  businesses  to  find 
each  other,  define  their  Internet  interaction  and  share  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  global  registry. 

“Providing  an  e-marketplace  platform  to  combine  business 
processes  and  expose  and  manage  them  across  all  your  trading 
partners,”  says  Commerce  One’s  Nittler,  “is  the  next  step  in  the 
evolution  of  business  commerce.’  SO 


Worldwide  Value  B2B  E-Commerce 
through  E-Marketplaces,  1999-2004 


$1232  B 


Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  July  2000 


Moving  the  World’s  Business  Trade  to  the  Web 


Commerce  One  is  the  e-marketplace  company,  moving  the  world’s 
business  trade  to  the  Web  by  providing  the  infrastructure  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  establish  and  grow  open  e-marketplaces  and  manage  supply 
chains  on  the  Internet.  Through  its  software,  services  and  Global  Trading 
Web  of  interconnected  business  communities,  Commerce  One  enables 
worldwide  commerce  on  the  Internet  and  unprecedented  economies  of 
scale  for  buying  organizations,  suppliers  and  service  providers  worldwide. 

Our  504  direct  customers  represent  5.3  million  employees  and  $2.3 
trillion  in  buying  power  across  54  countries  on  6  continents  and  include 
Fortune  200  companies  such  as  Boeing,  BellSouth,  Citigroup,  Eli  Lilly, 
Ericsson,  General  Motors,  Georgia  Pacific,  Lockheed-Martin,  Wells 
Fargo  and  Warner-Lambert.  And  while  we  continue  to  lead  the  industry 
in  powering  mega  exchanges  for  vertical  markets,  our  customers  also 
comprise  horizontal  e-marketplaces,  Net  market  makers  and  private  e- 
marketplaces,  along  with  many  of  the  world’s  leading  corporations. 

We  have  forged  relationships  with  a  wide  range  of  partners  whose 
products  and  services  complement  our  solutions,  and,  in  June  2000,  we 
jointly  announced  the  teaming  of  the  Commerce  One  leading  e-market¬ 
place  infrastructure  and  business-to-business  solutions  with  top-rated 
mySAP.com  e-business  applications  from  SAP  AG  and  SAPMarkets. 

Drive  Liquidity,  Increase  Profits 

Commerce  One  offers  a  complete  package  of  software,  business  ser¬ 
vices  and  professional  services  that  benefit  any  company  developing  or 
participating  in  an  e-marketplace.  We  offer  a  combination  of  strategy, 
software  and  services  that  help  companies  collaborate  and  communi¬ 


cate  with  their  partners,  drive  liquidity  of  e-marketplaces  and  increase 
profits. 

•  Public  E-Marketplace  Solution 

Commerce  One  Public  e-marketplace  solutions  help  companies  build 
online  communities.  Our  solutions  help  you  to  build  vertically  or  hori¬ 
zontally  focused  e-marketplaces  featuring  services  ranging  from  auc¬ 
tion  to  supply  chain.  In  addition,  our  professional  services  team  helps 
companies  design,  build  and  deploy  their  e-marketplaces. 

•  Private  E-Marketplace  Solution 

Commerce  One  Private  e-marketplace  solutions  deliver  significant 
advantages  to  any  company  by  optimizing  both  internal  and  external 
business  processes.  Our  solutions  help  you  to  leverage  and  extend 
relationships  with  existing  partners  through  such  services  as  buyer 
enablement  and  supplier  adoption.  In  addition,  our  professional  ser¬ 
vices  team  helps  companies  design,  build  and  deploy  their  e-market¬ 
places. 

•  E-Marketplace  Access  Solutions 

The  Commerce  One  e-marketplace  access  solutions  provide  deep  e- 
procurement  functionality  supporting  indirect  and  direct  goods.  Our 
solutions  include  all  the  products  and  services  necessary  to  get  the 
most  out  of  business-to-business  e-commerce,  from  catalog  man¬ 
agement  to  sourcing  to  integrating  with  suppliers  and  e-marketplaces. 


For  more  information,  please  visit  the  Commerce  One  Website  at 
www.commerceone.com 
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Raising  an  E-business: 

It  Takes  an  Infrastructure 

OK,  the  Website  works.  Now  it’s  time  to  walk  the  e-business  walk. 

And  that  means  infrastructure  ... 


A  recent  report  by  Cahners  In-Stat 
Group  expects  that  by  2004  mid¬ 
sized  and  large  U.S.  businesses  will  be 
spending  26  percent  of  their  IT  budgets — 
$110  billion — -on  Internet  infrastructure 
investments. 

But  this  is  a  tough  time  to  indulge  in 
capital  spending.  So  plenty  of  businesses 
are  sorely  tempted  to  back-burner  e-busi¬ 
ness  investments. 

Marianne  Broadbent,  group  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  head  of  research  for  Gartner 
Group’s  executive  programs  worldwide, 
advises  against  such  a  strategy.  Companies 


that  don’t  continue  developing  their  e-busi¬ 
ness  capabilities,  she  says,  “will  not  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  electronically-based  commu¬ 
nications,  processes  and  transactions  that  are 
shaping  business  in  the  e-world  that  is 
emerging.  We’re  seeing  just  the  beginning 
of  e-world  economics:  interaction  costs  will 
be  much  lower  than  now  and  reduced  inter¬ 
action  costs  remove  the  traditional  barriers 
to  insourcing  and  outsourcing. 

“By  outsourcing  non-core  activities,” 
Broadbent  explains,  “the  scope  of  capabil¬ 
ities  performed  in-house  will  narrow.  By 
insourcing  more  business  or  service 
requirements  from  third  parties,  organiza¬ 
tions  will  increase  the  scale  of  what  they 
can  do  in  the  future. 

“The  result,  she  concludes,  “is  a  move 
away  from  a  generalist  position  to  special¬ 
ization.  This  move  will  create  mega-spe¬ 
cialist  organizations.  By  refusing  to  partic¬ 


ipate  in  e-business  development  efforts, 
today’s  generalist  companies  will  be  forced 
to  compete  against  the  future’s  mega-spe¬ 
cialists.” 

Managing  e-business 
infrastructure 

Ongoing  management  of  technology 
infrastructure  is  also  a  challenge,  whether 
it’s  about  updating  and  hotfixing  an  enter¬ 
prise’s  diverse  collection  of  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  as  St.  Bernard  Software’s  SPQuery 
does,  or  monitoring,  testing  and  manag¬ 
ing  the  performance  of  an  enterprise’s 


Web  infrastructure  and  applications. 

After  all,  Websites  are  complex  and 
very  dynamic,  and  the  best  of  them  can 
suffer  performance  and  functional 
problems.  Unlike  private  enterprise 
networks  that  can  (at  least  theoretical¬ 
ly)  be  controlled  by  network  adminis¬ 
trators,  Websites  use  the  public 
Internet,  which  adds  a  whole  new  set  of 
variables — some  of  them  hard  to  pre¬ 
dict  and  mediate. 

“Careful  design  and  judicious  selection 
of  application  components  is  no  guarantee 
for  success,”  says  Amnon  Landan,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Mercury  Interactive 
Corp.,  a  maker  of  monitoring  and  testing 
software.  “You  still  have  to  test  the  appli¬ 
cation’s  performance  under  load  to  ensure 
that  it  performs  adequately  even  if  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  people  are  trying  to 
access  it.” 


Thus  organizations  are  turning  to  soft¬ 
ware  products  that  do  load  testing,  func¬ 
tional  testing  and  Web  performance  mon¬ 
itoring  in  order  to  identify,  isolate  and  fix 
performance  bottlenecks  in  their  Web 
infrastructures. 

Using  Mercury  Interactive  Corp.’s 
automated  test  solutions,  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Center  saved  money 
when  it  was  able  to  streamline  its  internal 
development  processes  and  cut  system 
implementation  times  by  weeks.  Sloan- 
Kettering  has  also  been  able  to  minimize 
system  disruptions  because  it  uses 
Mercury  Interactive’s  testing  software  to 
more  accurately  plan  network  bandwidth 
and  processing  capacities. 

Monitoring  Web  performance  is 
important,  too. 

“Once  an  application  is  operational, 
you  then  have  to  monitor  it  continually  so 
that  you  can  find  and  fix  any  problems 
before  your  customers  find  them,”  Landan 
points  out. 

Knowing  something  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  performance  and  visi¬ 
tors’  tolerances  allows  Website  operators 
to  make  quantifiable  predictions  regarding 
the  benefits  and  impacts  that  content  and 
infrastructure  changes  will  have  on  aban¬ 
don  rates.  That  means  getting  a  complete 
picture  of  Website  performance. 

To  that  end,  WebHancer  Corp.’s  e- 
Business  View  measures  and  analyzes  page 
load  times,  abandon  rates,  content  deliv¬ 
ery  network  efficiency,  access  speeds  and 
sources  of  delay  so  organizations  can  spot 
problem  areas  and  their  causes. 

And  WebHancer’s  SiteReady,  a  scala¬ 
bility  testing  service,  uses  e-Business  View 
to  emulate  Website  traffic  using  data 


U.S.  businesses  will  be  spending  26  percent 
of  their  IT  budgets — $110  billion — 
on  Internet  infrastructure  investments. 
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An  Ever-Evolving  E-business  Infrastructure 

Access  speeds:  higher  and  higher 

Because  most  U.S.  businesses  are  small,  most  of  them  access  the 
Internet  via  dial-up  connections,  but  that’s  about  to  change  as 
companies  and  households  finally  get  an  opportunity  to  opt  for 
broadband  alternatives — 1 28Kbps  or  faster  connections  to  the 
Internet. 

Jupiter  Research  reports  that  57  percent  of  U.S.  at- work  Internet 
users — 24  million  people — now  enjoy  broadband  connectivity,  and 
by  2005.,  87  percent  of  at-work  Internet  users  will  benefit  from  a 
broadband  connection.  Much  of  this  is  via  T-1  links  with  1 ,5MBps 
speeds,  and  many  larger  businesses  will  upgrade  to  Gigabit  Ethernet 
access  as  these  services  become  available. 

For  U.S.  households,  the  move  to  broadband  is  slower.  Even  so, 
according  to  Jupiter,  a  third  of  U.S.  homes  will  be  connected  to  the 
Internet  by  some  kind  of  broadband  technology  by  2005. 

A  switch  in  time 

Enterprise  networks  are  under  increasing  pressure  to  perform  better. 
Specifically,  companies  need  an  enterprise  network  upgrade  to: 

•  Boost  the  enterprise  backbone  to  gigabit  speeds  to  handle  high- 
bandwidth  traffic  like  multimedia  and  IP  multicast. 

•  Support  high-speed  switching  and  multi-protocol  routing. 

•  Permit  administrators  to  fine-tune  control  of  network  traffic  and  pri¬ 
oritize  network  service. 

Using  gigabit  Ethernet  technology,  vendors  like  Cisco  Systems 
and  Foundry  Networks  ensure  high-speed  enterprise  network 
connectivity.  Foundry’s  Biglron  and  Fastlron  switches  and  Netlron 
routers  can  be  deployed  across  an  enterprise  network  to  handle 
multimedia  applications,  allow  network  service  prioritization,  sup¬ 
port  multiprotocol  services  and  deliver  a  scalable  network  archi¬ 
tecture. 


Storage  networks  to  staunch  a  data  flood 

Each  year,  the  volume  of  original  information  produced  worldwide 
exceeds  one  exabyte  (1018  bytes),  according  to  a  study  done  by  the 
University  of  California,  and  roughly  80  percent  of  it  is  in  digital  form. 

Unanticipated  surges  of  data  are  overwhelming  IT  architectures 
that  weren’t  designed  for  the  new  ways  businesses  now  use  infor¬ 
mation,  forcing  many  organizations  to  rethink  their  storage  needs  and 
consider  some  kind  of  storage  network  that  enables  them  to  sustain 
near-constant  application  and  data  availability. 

And  since  all  that  stored  data  must  be  managed,  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  storage  software  tools — like  St.  Bernard  Software’s  Open  File 
Manager,  which  offers  universal  support  of  all  backup  packages  and 
applications — are  needed  to  automate  storage  and  backup  policies 
and  support  heterogeneous  platform  environments. 

A  wireless  world? 

By  yearend  2000,  notes  Dataquest,  51  percent  of  all  U.S.  house¬ 
holds  had  at  least  one  mobile  phone  and  40  percent  of  U.S.  adults 
used  their  mobile  phones  regularly.  And  Forrester  Research  notes 
that  more  than  half  of  all  Europeans  will  be  accessing  the  Internet  via 
mobile  devices  by  2005. 

“Wireless  provides  unique  applications,  extension  and  advan¬ 
tages,”  suggests  Bennet  James  Bayer,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Unisys’  Mobile  Business  Group.  “To  prepare,  companies 
should  examine  their  markets  and  distribution  relationships,  and 
define  the  user  needs  that  mobility  can  address.” 

Because  corporate  wireless  digital  capabilities  require  significant 
infrastructure  investments,  many  enterprises  are  attracted  to  wireless 
application  service  providers  (WASPs)  like  Unisys’  Mobile  Business 
Group  which  offer  suites  of  wireless  services  and  content  delivery 
using  portal  technology. 


based  on  the  experience  of  real  users  to 
reveal  performance  bottlenecks. 

Filtering  for  productivity’s  sake 

Companies  lost  $5.3  billion  to  recreation¬ 
al  Internet  surfing  in  1999,  estimates 
Computer  Economics. 

“Organizations  with  25  or  more 
employees  should  implement  Website  fil¬ 
tering,”  says  John  Jones,  CEO  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  Bernard  Software.  “Utilizing 
this  technology  enables  organizations  to 
monitor  and  control  Internet  access,  mak¬ 
ing  the  Internet  a  more  productive  envi¬ 
ronment  for  employees.” 

A  variety  of  Web-filtering  methodolo¬ 
gies,  from  plug-in  software  for  browsers  to 
complex  server  software  packages,  have 


been  used  to  proactively  control  employee 
Web  access.  But  exploding  Internet  content 
as  well  as  need  for  easier  installation  and  an 
ability  to  manage  large  numbers  of  users 
often  make  these  approaches  ineffective. 

St.  Bernard  Software’s  iPrism  takes 
another  approach:  server  appliance-based 
monitoring  and  filtering  coupled  with  a 
subscription-based  service.  iPrism  can  tailor 
access  parameters  to  fit  a  full  range  of  user 
profiles  and  organizational  requirements 
and  can  monitor  and  selectively  block  other 
Internet  services  such  as  chat,  FTP, 
RealAudio,  etc.,  as  well  as  Web  content. 

Filtering,  Jones  points  out,  “reduces 
management  problems  and  legal  liability 
for  administrators,  managers  and  execu¬ 
tives  by  allowing  precise  tailoring  and 


enforcement  of  acceptable  use  policies  for 
Internet  access.” 

Integrating  infrastructures 

Meanwhile,  vendors  of  ERP  and  account¬ 
ing  software  have  been  hard  at  work  inte¬ 
grating  e-business  capabilities — such  as 
workflow  management,  e-mail  and  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  formats — 
into  their  suites. 

More  than  60  percent  of  Fortune  1,000 
companies  have  implemented  core  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP)  applications 
but  only  5  percent  of  online  storefronts  are 
integrated  with  back-end  ERP  systems. 
Clearly,  however,  isolated  e-business  envi¬ 
ronments  are  quickly  giving  way  to 
Internet-driven  enterprise  integration.  SD 
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Outsourcing:  Not  Just  for 
Cost  Savings  Anymore 

For  years,  businesses  have  outsourced  operations  and  processes  to  reduce 
costs.  Now  outsourcing  can  help  organizations  create  e-business  value. 


When  it’s  time  to  add  value  to  an 
enterprise — new  revenue  streams 
from  successfully  exploited  new  business 
opportunities — outsourcing  offers  some 
key  advantages. 

“Time-to-market  is  the  most  critical 
factor  in  determining  a  need  for  outsourc¬ 
ing,”  says  Bob  Evans,  president  of  global 
outsourcing  at  Unisys  Corp.  “If  you  can’t 
be  first  or  second  to  market  with  a  new 
service  or  product,  or  if  you  don’t  have  the 
time  or  expertise  to  focus  on  it,  and  yet  it’s 
key  to  your  market  leadership — that’s  the 
time  to  step  back  and  find  someone  who 
can  get  it  to  market  first.  Because  you  can 
bet  your  competitors  are  trying  to  do  the 
same.” 

All  manner  of  service 
providers  specialize  in  one  or 
many  aspects  of  IT:  Website 
hosting  and  site  performance, 
systems  integration,  network¬ 
ing,  security,  application  devel¬ 
opment,  data  management, 
data  storage,  application  man¬ 
agement,  content  manage¬ 
ment,  e-procurement,  e-mar¬ 
ketplaces,  maintenance  and 
product  support — as  well  as  a 
full  spectrum  of  consulting 
capabilities.  Some  outsourcers 
even  specialize  in  monitoring 
and  managing  other  service 
providers. 

“A  major  motivation  for 
companies  to  outsource  their  e- 
business  development  efforts  is 
the  ability  to  divert  resources 
and  focus  on  their  core  busi¬ 
ness,”  Evans  notes.  “By  out¬ 
sourcing  development  efforts, 


executives  can  reallocate  critical  company 
resources  to  better  focus  on  the  core  com¬ 
petencies  that  truly  differentiate  them 
from  competitors.  As  companies  realize 
they  can’t  do  everything  exceptionally, 
outsourcing  has  moved  from  being  mere¬ 
ly  acceptable  to  in  many  cases  absolutely 
necessary.” 

Balancing  risk  and  reward 

The  benefits  of  outsourcing  are  straight¬ 
forward: 

•  Faster  time  to  market 

•  Decreased  initial  capital  outlay 

•  Flexibility 

•  Cost  reductions 


“Outsourcing,”  says  Bobby  Patrick, 
vice  president  of  strategy  at  service 
provider  Digex,  Inc.,  “gets  an  enterprise 
off  the  upgrade  treadmill.  In  managed 
hosting,  the  service  provider  takes 
responsibility  for  all  maintenance  and 
upgrades.” 

Enter  the  specialists 

These  days,  specialization  is  the  name  of 
the  outsourcing  game. 

Soup-to-nuts  services  are,  of  course,  still 
available  from  the  three  largest  outsourcing 
companies — IBM  Global  Services, 
Computer  Sciences  Corp.  and  EDS — but 
all  are  reorganizing  to  offer  more  targeted 
services  even  as  they  emphasize 
their  project  management  skills. 

Thus  EDS  now  offers  Website 
design,  wireless  applications, 
online  marketing  and  managed 
services  and  IBM  is  helping  soft¬ 
ware  companies  develop  Web- 
hosted  applications  on  its  eServer 
xSeries.  Unisys  fields  a  variety  of 
outsourcing  capabilities,  includ¬ 
ing  managed  application  services, 
human  resources  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  services,  Web  and  e-busi¬ 
ness  hosting  services,  and  end-to- 
end  IT  services  delivered  across 
multi-vendor  systems  and  plat¬ 
forms. 

For  organizations  hesitant  to 
undertake  the  cost  and  hassle  of 
implementing  large,  complex 
software  product  suites,  out¬ 
sourcing  is  a  powerful  alterna¬ 
tive  and  major  software  compa¬ 
nies  like  Oracle,  Microsoft, 
Siebel,  PeopleSoft  and  many 


Importance  of  ASP  Drivers 

From  a  Survey  of  400  ASP  C-Level  Professionals 

Affordable  access  to  technology 
Focus  on  core  business 

IT  staff  recruitment  and  retention 
Improved  cost/performance  of  IT 
Shorter  implementation  cycle 
One-step  shopping  and  support 
Avoid  capital  investments 
Scalability  for  business  growth 
Lower  cost  of  entry  for  applications 
Predictable  fees  to  simplify  budgeting 

1 0%  20%  30%  40%  50%  60% 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  2000  Global  IT  Survey,  North  America  Results 
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How  Safe 
Is  Your  E-business? 

If  your  e-business  is  not  secure,  it’s  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  something  bad  happens  ... 


others  are  making  their  applications 
available  as  services. 

X  marks  the  spot 

It  adds  up  to  big  business — $100  bil¬ 
lion  last  year,  according  to  the  Cutter 
Consortium — and  one  that’s  increas¬ 
ingly  vertical. 

Outsourcers  like  Digex  and  Exodus 
Communications  partner  with  other 
outsourcers  to  create  interdependent 
service  provider  supply  chains  with 
specialists  fdling  in  their  particular  X 
in  the  XSP  provider  acronym:  Web 
hosting  service  provider,  application 
service  provider,  network  service 
provider,  content  service  provider, 
storage  service  provider,  management 
service  provider,  and  on  and  on. 

The  payback  for  enlisting  such  end- 
to-end  service  providers  can  be  sub¬ 
stantial.  Campmor,  a  distributor  of 
camping  and  outdoor  goods,  turned  to 
Digex  to  host  its  Web  presence  and 
got  a  high-powered  site  serving  up  to 
three  gigabytes  of  data  to  upwards  of 
450,000  visitors  everyday.  Campmor 
has  described  its  ROI  as  “fast”  and 
“high.” 

Still,  enterprises  must  use  caution  as 
they  employ  multiple  service 
providers.  Suggestions  from  the 
trenches  include: 

•  Outsource  less  critical  applications 
to  a  back-up  service  provider  able  to 
take  over  should  the  primary 
provider  suffer  calamity. 

•  Avoid  integration  and  interoper¬ 
ability  issues  between  outsourcers 
by  using  a  community  of  providers 
that  have  already  built  relationships 
between  themselves. 

•  Set  up  an  extranet  to  ease  commu¬ 
nication  between  in-house  staff  and 
outsourcers. 

•  Negotiate  for  key  outsourcers  to 
assign  an  onsite  coordinator  who 
can  learn  your  business  and  push 
quick  turnarounds  of  change  orders. 

•  Build  a  prototyping  stage  into  out¬ 
sourced  development  projects  to 
keep  changes  minimized.  SD 


pen  accessibility,  which  is  the  hall- 

V_ymark  of  the  Internet,  is  full  of 
risks,”  warns  Sunil  Misra,  managing  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Unisys’  worldwide  e-business 
security  practice. 

The  numbers  back  him  up:  Computer 
security  breaches  cost  $10  billion  a  year, 
says  the  FBI.  The  Love  Bug  attack  of  May 
2000  is  estimated  to  have  cost  between  $2 
billion  and  $10  billion. 

The  most  recent  Computer  Crime  and 
Security  Survey,  compiled  annually  by  the 
Computer  Security  Institute  and  the  FBI, 
found  that  85  percent  of  the  survey’s  500- 
plus  corporate  respondents  detected  secu¬ 
rity  breaches  last  year,  and  65  percent 
admitted  suffering  financially  because  of 
them.  Losses  exploded  by  42  percent 
among  the  third  of  respondents  willing  to 
quantify  them  for  the  record.  And  70  per¬ 
cent  point  to  their  Internet  links  as  the 
source  of  security  troubles. 

By  2003,  believes  the  Gartner  Group, 
half  of  small  and  midsize  companies  man¬ 
aging  their  own  network  security  and 
using  the  Internet  for  more  than  e-mail 
will  be  victims  of  a  successful  Internet 
attack,  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  those 
companies  won’t  know  it’s  happened. 

And  by  2004,  predicts  Dataquest,  orga¬ 
nizations  and  individuals  worldwide  will 
spend  almost  $7  billion  on  security  soft¬ 
ware  and,  notes  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC),  world-wide  spending  on  security 
consulting,  implementation,  management 
and  training  services  will  top  $17  billion. 

The  need  for  vigilance 

E-business  requires  that  organizations 
connect  and  collaborate  with  customers, 
suppliers,  partners,  distributors,  fran¬ 


chisees.  So  when  a  hacker  gets  into  one 
system,  chances  are  he’s  going  to  gain 
access  to  others  as  well. 

“CIOs  and  senior  business  executives 
should  never  forget:  without  security  there 
is  no  e-business,”  declares  Misra.  “Security 
is  the  major  component  in  enabling  orga¬ 
nizations  to  conduct  business  on  the 
Internet.  The  reverse  is  also  true.  Lack  of 
effective  security  is  a  barrier  to  the  growth 
of  e-business.  The  World  Wide  Web  is 
not  always  a  friendly  place.” 

Is  your  business  at  risk? 

For  many,  it’s  wise  to  get  expert  help  to 
identify  vulnerabilities,  analyze  networks 

You  may  already  be  the 
victim  of  an  Internet  attack. 

and  systems,  conduct  penetration  testing, 
benchmark  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
develop  security  policy,  design  a  compre¬ 
hensive  security  infrastructure  and  the 
monitoring  and  maintenance  processes  to 
keep  it  effective. 

Unisys,  for  instance,  offers  security  ser¬ 
vices  based  on  a  four-phase  security 
methodology  consisting  of  security  assess¬ 
ment,  security  architecture  design,  imple¬ 
mentation,  and  monitoring  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  effort  often  begins  with  a 
security  checklist.  Unisys’  security  experts 
suggest  asking  these  questions: 

•  Does  your  organization  have  policies, 
standards  and  procedures  to  manage  the 
authorized  use  of  computer  systems  and 
networksi 

•  Do  you  know  what  systems,  application 
programs  and  information  are  critical 
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to  business  operations ? 

•  Have  you  identified  all  current  security 
controls ? 

•  Are  you  protected  against  all  threats 
posed  through  the  use  of  Internet  tools 
such  as  e-mail,  Web  servers,  file  transfers 
and  news  services ? 

•  When  was  the  last  time  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  internal  online  security  controls 
were  assessed ?  How  often  do  you  re-assess 
the  IT  environment ? 

•  Are  employees  properly  trained  in 
Internet  security  precautions ?  Can  they 
identify  Internet  security  risks? 

•  Have  you  defined  a  security  architecture 
and  a  roadmap  for  future  expansion? 
“Every  organization  has  different  secu¬ 
rity  requirements  and  objectives,”  says  Jim 
Finn,  a  principal  with  Unisys  worldwide 
e-business  security  practice.  “Every  orga¬ 
nization  needs  a  tailored  high-level  securi¬ 
ty  policy  document  that  defines  and 
guides  its  security  directions  and  actions. 
The  policy  should  cover  everything  from 
acceptable  uses  of  systems  to  password 
confidentiality.  In  addition,  the  policy 
should  include  the  roles  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  security  organization  as  well  as 
enterprise  guidelines  and  procedures  to 
guide  the  implementation  of  security 
throughout  the  organization.” 

Beyond  technology 

Existing  security  procedures  should  be 
evaluated  and  a  risk  assessment  team 
should  test  physical  perimeter  controls, 
security  architecture  and  processes,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  organization  classification, 
asset  classification,  application  security 
and  business  recovery  and  continuity. 

“It’s  always  important  to  remember 
that  good  security  is  a  blend  of  technology 
and  processes,”  says  Unisys’  Misra. 
“Technology  is  often  the  easy  part. 
Processes  are  dependant  on  individuals. 
Unless  organizations  continually  reinforce 
the  need  for  security — through  awareness 
programs  and  other  measures — compla¬ 
cency  and  ignorance  are  likely  to  set  in. 
That’s  when  the  door  gets  left  open — giv¬ 
ing  intruders  access  to  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  on  your  network.”  SO 


Civil  Engineers  Choose  iPrism  Appliance  for  Web-filtering 

Henry  Wilson,  network  administrator  at  civil  engineering  consultancy  Berryman  and  Henigar, 
has  a  number  of  reasons  he’d  recommend  St.  Bernard  Software's  iPrism  to  any  company 
considering  installing  an  Internet  access  monitoring  and  filtering  device.  But  the  number  one  rea¬ 
son?  iPrism  is  a  self-contained  appliance  that  installs  transparently  into  virtually  any  network. 

“Unlike  other  products  on  the  market,  iPrism  is  a  Web-filtering  hardware  appliance,”  he  says. 
“Based  on  our  experience,  the  hardware  appliance  is  the  way  to  go  when  it  comes  to  filtering. 
Most  other  alternatives,  including  the  one  we  had  been  using  before  iPrism,  are  software- based 
and  have  to  be  downloaded  onto  a  server,”  explains  Wilson.  “They  typically  require  a  dedicated 
server  to  run  the  Web-filtering  software  and  a  second  server  to  house  and  run  the  reporting  soft¬ 
ware.  This  increases  the  cost  and,  we  found,  negatively  impacts  overall  access  performance.” 

Not  surprisingly,  when  San  Diego-based  Berryman  and  Henigar  went  looking  for  a  better  solu¬ 
tion,  their  criteria  included  a  product  that  would  not  affect  speed  of  access.  They  also  wanted 
more  control  over  blocking  and  a  more  powerful  and  easy-to-use  management  interface.  They 
found  all  that  and  more  with  iPrism. 

“iPrism  is  transparent  to  our  users,”  reports  Wilson.  “Since  we  installed  the  product,  we  have 
not  had  a  single  negative  comment  about  performance.  What’s  more,  iPrism’s  support  for  levels 
of  granularity  means  we  can  be  very  specific  about  what  the  company  will  allow  users  to  access 
and  what  it  will  block.” 

Wilson  is  also  enthusiastic  about  iPrism’s  management  interface,  which  he  describes  as  “easy 
to  navigate;  just  like  another  tab  on  the  Web  browser.” 

And  iPrism  is,  he  adds,  remarkably  easy  to  install. 

“I  did  the  installation  myself  in  forty-five  minutes,”  he  reports.  “There  was  no  pain  involved. 

If  I  had  a  question,  the  St.  Bernard  people  were  helpful  and  extremely  knowledgeable.” 

Saves  Hours  of  Work  Every  Month 

What’s  more,  since  iPrism’s  database  of  categorized  Web  pages  is  updated  automatically  every 
night  without  administrator  intervention  via  service  subscription  sen/ice,  Wilson  estimates  he 
saves  himself  three  to  four  hours  of  work  every  month. 

“I’m  very  pleased  with  the  whole  experience,”  he  adds.  “I  really  like  iPrism’s  approach  to  Web¬ 
filtering — a  self-contained  appliance  just  makes  life  easier.  Thanks  to  iPrism,  we  now  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  Web-filtering  product  and  we’ve  reduced  the  cost  of  ownership.” 


For  more  information  about  St.  Bernard  Software,  visit  www.stbernard.com 
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FREE 

Internet  Acceptable  Use 
mmawa&MV iHfe-  Policy  whitepaper  at: 

877-972-0 1 00  www.stbernard.com/iap.htm 


Complete  flexibility  allows  precise  tailoring  and  enforcemen 
of  Internet  acceptable  use  policies. 


Monitors  and  blocks  access  to  non-productive,  inappropriat 


V  sexually  explicit  or  racially  offensive  sites  at  the 
administrator's  discretion. 


Billions  in  lost  productivity.  Potential  lawsuits  for  allowing  access  to  pornographic  or  racially  offensive  sites.  Downtime  from  networks  over¬ 
loaded  with  broadband  web  surfing.  It's  time  to  draw  the  line  with  iPrism™  -  the  only  "plug  and  play"  Internet  access  management  appliance. 
iPrism  can  be  configured  to  block  access  to  over  60  inappropriate  or  non-productive  site  categories.  More  than  8000  new  sites  are  found, 
categorized,  and  reviewed  by  iPrism  analysts  weekly.  iPrism's  precision  control  is  unequaled  in  letting  you  determine  on  a  group-by-group  or 
user-by-user  basis  exactly  which  site  categories  can  be  viewed.  iPrism's  time-slot 
editor  even  allows  access  control  by  time  of  day.  For  complete  details,  call 

877-972-0100  or  visit  www.stbernard.com.  iPrism  means  business.  ns§%.  %  §.  tw  T  A  T'*  T-'v 
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1 6882  West  Bernardo  Dr.,  San  Diego,  CA  92127 
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Success  in  today's  e-business  environment  makes 
simple  demands.  You  have  to  be  fast ;  and  getting  faster. 


! 


You  need  to  know  exactly  what's  happening  to  your 
customers,  from  their  point  of  view.  Candle  solutions 
provide  the  e-business  performance  intelligence  you 
need  to  solve  problems  and  create  opportunities. 
Dynamically. 


You  need  applications  and  databases  to  work  together 
seamlessly,  even  if  they  were  never  designed  to  work 
together  at  all.  Candle  e-business  experts  and  tools 
enable  you  to  implement  your  new  e-services  and 
products.  Rapidly. 

You  need  to  guarantee  flawless  performance  and 
application  availability.  Candle  delivers  management 
solutions  that  ensure  faster  transactions,  while 
protecting  your  systems,  your  data  and  your  customers. 

I 

Automatically. 

j 

Candle  has  been  helping  companies  around  the 
world  succeed  with  their  customers  for  25  years. 


We  can  help  yours,  too. 


www.candle.com 


eBusiness  at  the  speed  of  light 


© 2001 ,  Candle  Corporation,  a  California  corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  International  copyright  secured. 
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MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


Information  Waste 

A  surprising  number  of  companies  are  underusing  the  customer  data  they  gather 


NORMAN  MAYNE  IS  THE  KIND  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD 

grocer  presumed  to  be  extinct,  except  on  TV  commercials. 

He  claps  employees  on  the  back  and  calls  customers 
by  name.  Each  summer,  he  hosts  a  baby  derby  that 
crowns  Dayton,  Ohio’s  swiftest  crawler.  When  I  was 
leaving  one  of  his  stores,  he  insisted  on  slipping  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  garlic-and-vinegar  dipping  sauce  into  my  jacket 
pocket.  “Try  this  with  a  good  piece  of  bread,”  Mayne 
said.  “You’ll  love  it.” 

Mayne  runs  a  relatively  small  business — two  upscale 
grocery  stores  in  suburban  Dayton  that  take  in  about 
$48  million  a  year.  But  he  understands  more  about  the 
intelligent  use  of  customer  data  than  just  about  anyone 
else  in  the  country. 

The  grocery  stores  where  I  shop  in  Boston  have 
asked  me  for  some  information,  enrolled  me  in  their 
loyalty  program  and  assigned  me  a  UPC  code  that  I’ve 
affixed  to  my  key  chain.  They  also  track  every  purchase. 
But  I  get  little  in  return  for  handing  over  all  that  infor¬ 


mation,  other  than  an  imperceptible  discount  that’s 
pretty  much  the  same  regardless  of  whether  I’m  shop¬ 
ping  at  Star  Market  or  Stop  &  Shop.  The  stores  don’t  get 
much  out  of  the  deal,  either.  Most  people  I  know  belong 
to  several  of  these  loyalty  programs  and  still  shop  as 
they  always  have  at  whichever  store  is  most  convenient 
or  is  offering  the  biggest  discounts  that  week. 

I  call  this  information  abuse — a  company  collects  and 
stores  data  without  treating  it  like  it  matters.  Granted, 
information  abuse  isn’t  as  serious  as  child  abuse  or  sub¬ 
stance  abuse.  But  it  is  a  sign  of  operational  waste,  an 
annoyance  to  customers  and  a  lost  opportunity.  If  I 
were  to  pass  a  law  that  would  eliminate  information 
abuse,  it  would  be  this:  Companies  may  gather  and  keep 
only  the  information  about  their  customers  that  enables 
them  to  deliver  a  better  or  cheaper  offering. 

Most  grocery  chains  and  many  other  kinds  of  busi¬ 
nesses  would  get  dragged  into  court  for  regularly  flout¬ 
ing  that  law.  Websites  track  where  you  came  from, 
what  pages  you  look  at  and  for  how  long,  and  what  you 
click  on.  RadioShack  wants  your  address  before  it  will 
sell  you  a  battery.  Mobil  knows  about  it  every  time  you 
use  one  of  its  pumps  to  gas  up.  Call  center  reps  ask  for 
your  mother’s  maiden  name,  your  average  income  and 
your  age.  They  don’t  use  the  data,  and  forking  it  over 
doesn’t  help  you  in  any  way. 

As  new  technologies  are  developed,  vendors  promise 
they’ll  be  able  to  supply  even  more  information  about 
customers.  A  company  that  I  know  is  developing  a  net¬ 
work  of  music  ATMs  that  would  allow  anyone  with  an 
MP3  player  to  buy  and  download  songs  from  “tellers” 
at  the  mall  or  at  the  airport.  What’s  one  big  benefit  to 
the  record  companies?  More  data  about  who  is  buying 
their  products. 

But  the  problem  isn’t  too  little  information.  It’s  too 
much,  and  not  enough  energy  devoted  to  using  it  well. 

“Lots  of  companies  give  lip  service  to  how  important 
customer  information  is  to  their  business,”  says  John 
Hagel,  chief  strategy  officer  of  12  Entrepreneuring  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  author  of  Net  Worth,  a  book  that 
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posits  major  changes  in  the  sharing  of  information 
between  buyers  and  sellers.  “But  how  many  CEOs  are 
focused  on  turning  customer  information  into  tangible 
value?  Lots  of  people  blame  the  tools,  but  it  just  takes 
time  and  attention.” 

Hagel  says  that  when  he  conducted  an  informal  sur- 
vey  of  40  CEOs  at  a  recent  conference,  he  found  that 
they  had  an  average  of  less  than  one  full-time  person  at 
their  companies  dedicated  to  making  sense  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  they’d  gathered  about  their  customers.  “It’s  hard 

I'm  going  to  spend  more  and 
be  more  loyal  to  the  companies 
that  use  information  about  me 
intelligently. 


to  list  examples  of  companies  using  information  intel¬ 
ligently,  beyond  a  few  like  Amazon.com,  which  has  its 
recommendation  service.” 

Dorothy  Lane  Markets,  Mayne’s  pair  of  groceries  in 
Dayton,  is  another.  Mayne  gathers  the  exact  same  infor¬ 
mation  about  his  customers  that  the  big  chains  do — 
who  they  are,  where  they  live  and  what  they  buy.  The 
difference  is,  he  actually  does  something  with  it.  Based 
on  how  much  they  spend  at  Dorothy  Lane,  customers 
get  different  discounts.  For  example,  high-tier  shoppers 
get  a  dozen  eggs  for  a  penny  during  Easter — limit  three, 
of  course. 

Dorothy  Lane  also  does  things  to  curry  favor  with  its 
best  customers — it  gives  free  tickets  to  summertime 
concerts,  free  turkeys  at  Thanksgiving  and  free  Parme¬ 
san  cheese  and  cheese  graters  at  Christmas.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  targeted  mailings  about  new  products— like 
organic  canned  food— that  they’re  likely  to  buy.  The 
freebies  and  the  intelligent  use  of  customer  data  ensure 
that  Dorothy  Lane  Markets  operates  with  much  health¬ 
ier  profit  margins  than  the  typical  grocery  store. 

Hertz  and  Avis  are  two  other  excellent  examples. 
Give  them  the  information  they  ask  for,  and  you’re 
instantly  admitted  into  Hertz  #1  Club  or  Avis  Preferred. 
At  most  airports,  in  return  for  a  little  bit  of  information, 
you  get  bused  straight  to  your  car.  In  the  summer,  you’ll 
often  find  the  air-conditioning  on  and  the  contract  on 
the  dash.  They  don’t  yet  tune  the  radio  to  your  favorite 
station  or  preadjust  the  mirrors  for  you,  but  I  don’t 
think  that’s  too  far  beyond  their  abilities. 

Why  is  it  so  hard  for  other  companies  to  make  use 
of  data  in  a  way  that  makes  customers  happy?  Vernon 


Tirey,  CEO  of  the  Boston  consultancy  DiaLogos,  theo¬ 
rizes  that  many  companies  have  been  so  focused  on 
building  websites  during  the  past  few  years  that  they 
haven’t  given  much  thought  to  how  they  might  lever¬ 
age  the  data  generated  by  those  sites  and  by  other 
sources.  And  as  e-business  groups  have  been  formed, 
spun  off  and  folded  back  into  companies,  it  hasn’t 
always  been  clear  who  is  responsible  for  managing  cus¬ 
tomer  information.  Is  it  an  e-business  responsibility? 
IT?  Marketing?  Customer  support? 

Both  Tirey  and  Hagel  believe  that  the  harsher  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  we’re  now  experiencing  could  encour¬ 
age  companies  to  start  thinking  about  using  information 
to  deliver  more  attractive  offerings  more  cheaply. 

But  Steve  VanTassel,  senior  vice  president  of  products 
at  Edina,  Minn. -based  Net  Perceptions,  disagrees.  He 
says  that  tougher  financial  times  will  only  encourage 
companies  to  look  for  ways  to  cross-sell  related  prod¬ 
ucts  to  customers  and  jack  up  their  average  purchase 
size — neither  of  which  build  long-term  relationships 
between  buyer  and  seller.  “Companies  usually  go  for  the 
low-hanging  fruit— anything  that  produces  more  rev¬ 
enue  per  store  visit  or  site  visit,”  VanTassel  says. 

Instead,  VanTassel  says  it’s  important  to  “leverage  the 
data  you  have  about  consumers  to  create  a  differenti¬ 
ated  shopping  experience”— your  own  version  of 
Dorothy  Lane  Market  or  the  Hertz  #1  Club.  As  a  con¬ 
sumer  or  a  business  buyer,  I’m  going  to  spend  more  and 
be  more  loyal  to  the  companies  that  use  information 
about  me  intelligently. 

To  get  started,  Tirey  recommends  doing  an  audit  of 
the  information  you  already  have,  developing  a  strat¬ 
egy  for  putting  it  to  use  (or  gathering  more),  crafting  a 
set  of  guidelines  about  how  the  information  will  be 
used  to  benefit  the  company  and  the  customer,  and 
training  employees  to  continually  track  and  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system,  improve  it  and  guard 
against  information  abuse. 

“This  is  one  of  the  defining  characteristics  of  a  winning 
company — building  electronic  networks  with  customers 
and  deriving  value  from  information,”  Hagel  says.  “The 
bad  news  is,  it  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  get  started.  But 
the  good  news  is,  there’s  still  a  chance  for  anyone  to  pull 
ahead.”  How  are  you  planning  to  stop  information  abuse 
in  your  organization,  and  start  using  customer  data  more 
strategically?  I’m  interested  to  find  out.  m 


Scott  Kirsner  won't  give  you  his  Social  Security  number,  but  he'd  welcome 
column  ideas.  You  can  e-mail  them  to  kirsner@att.net.  Send  feedback  to 
ecosystem  @darwinmag.  com . 
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Industry  analysts  estimate  that  most  companies  earn 
more  than  80%  of  their  revenue  from  returning 
customers.  Imagine  knowing  exactly  what  these  valuable 
customers  need  or  want  before  they  do.  And  being  able 
to  offer  the  right  services  or  products  before  they  ask. 
To  grow  your  business  profitably  in  today’s  economy, 
you  have  to  exceed  customer  expectations.  That’s 
where  customer  relationship  management  (CRM) 
comes  in.  See  for  yourself  how  a  CRM  solution, 
like  can  revolutionize  the  way 

your  organization  attracts  and  retains  your  most 
profitable  customers.  For  a  free  online  product 
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WHICH  IS  WHY 
we  just  call  it 
BLACK  ROCKET. 


Don't  let  the  catchy  name  fool  you. 
Genuity's  Black  Rocket  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  eBusiness  Network  Platform 
that  combines  critical  network 
services  with  our  own  high-speed, 
Tierl,  fiber-optic  global 
network  into  a  single, 
secure,  scalable  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  run  your 
applications.  It  integrates 
Managed  Hosting,  Access, 

Transport  and  Security  in  one 
ready-to-launch  package. 

Reducing  the  complexity, 
time  and  cost  of  building 
and  deploying  your  eBusiness. 

But  if  you  checked  out  the 
schematic  to  the  left,  you  already 
know  that. 

Genuity's  Black  Rocket  also 
gives  you  single-source  accounta¬ 
bility.  Once  your  eBusiness  is  up 
and  running,  Black  Rocket  provides 
a  secure,  managed  and  resilient 


environment  with  24/7  technical 
support  and  proactive  monitoring  in 
Genuity's  state-of-the-art  Network 
Operations  Center.  All  backed  by  a 
comprehensive  Service  Level  Agree¬ 
ment  assuring  uptime. 

Of  course,  there  are 
some  things  you  can't  see 
in  a  schematic.  Like  our 
"Rocket  Engineers"  who 
can  provide  a  strategic 
plan  for  launching  your 
eBusiness  initiatives,  so 
that  your  project  runs 
smoothly  from  the  start. 
And  by  partnering  with  industry 
powerhouses  for  best-of-breed 
applications,  systems  integration 
and  technologies,  Genuity  can 
deliver  turnkey  managed  solutions 
to  meet  your  needs. 

Put  this  kind  of  thinking  to  work 
on  your  eBusiness.  Visit  genuity.com/ 
blackrocket  or  call  1 -800-GEN UITY. 


B lack  Rocket" 
is  Genuity's 
eBusiness 
Network  Platform. 


A  BRIEF 
HISTORY 


In  1969,  BBN 
was  hired  by  the  U.S. 

government  to 
develop  the  ARPAnet, 
the  forerunner 
of  the  Internet. 


SEI 

INTERNETWORKING 

In  1 997,  BBN  was 
acquired  by  GTE,  the 
company  that  created 
our  high-speed, 
17,500-mile,  Tierl, 
fiber-optic  network. 

GENU  TY 

In  2000,  GTE 
Internetworking  became 
an  independent 
company,  renaming 
itself  Genuity. 
Today,  we  offer  a  vast 
array  of  managed 
Internet  services, 
including  Black  Rocket. 
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Stop  the  presses:  IT  projects  fail. 

OK,  so  you  knew  technology  initiatives 
have  been  giving  corporations  fits.  You 
may  have  read  some  harrowing  numbers: 
Fewer  than  a  third  of  IT  projects  (a  lot  less, 
some  say)  are  completed  on  time,  on  bud' 
get  and  with  the  promised  functionality. 
Or  you  may  have  noted  an  unnerving 
number  of  reports  on  respected  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses  that  have  suffered  project  snafus 
serious  enough  to  impact  quarterly  results: 
Hershey  Foods,  Nike  and  WW.  Grainger 
are  prominent  examples. 

Today,  IT  is  so  tightly  woven  into  the  fab¬ 
ric  of  the  organization  that  technology  proj¬ 
ects,  successful  or  otherwise,  reflect  on  the 
entire  senior  management  team.  “Global 
financial  companies  are  spending  20  per¬ 
cent  to  40  percent  of  their  revenues  on  IT,” 
says  Thornton  A.  May,  chief  awareness 
officer  and  corporate  futurist  at  Waltham, 
Mass. -based  Guardent.  “If  your  manage¬ 
ment  team  is  not  facile  at  managing  it, 
your  board  is  guilty  of  malfeasance.” 

With  such  high  stakes,  it’s  no  wonder 
lawsuits  are  now  a  routine  part  of  the  IT 
landscape— especially  where  outsourcers 
and  system  integrators  are  concerned.  “For 
the  typical  contract  IT  operation,  the  ongo¬ 
ing  cost  of  litigation  is  part  of  the  budget,” 
says  Tom  DeMarco,  principal  of  the  Atlantic 
Systems  Guild,  a  technology  consultancy. 
DeMarco  often  serves  as  an  expert  witness 
in  IT-related  suits.  To  illustrate  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  current  IT-project  litigation,  he 
recalls  a  recent  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  a 
large  system  integrator,  which  he  declines  to 
name.  “It’s  working  on  maybe  75  cases,”  he 
says.  DeMarco  has  estimated  that  businesses 
can  spend  up  to  15  percent  of  their  IT  bud¬ 
get  on  such  litigation. 

Another  expert,  Wayne  Bennett,  an 
attorney  at  Boston-based  Bingham  Dana 
who  often  handles  major  IT  contracts, 
finds  it  harder  to  pin  a  price  tag  on  IT  dis¬ 


asters,  partly  because  their  effects  are  so 
broad.  In  addition  to  money  paid  to  ven¬ 
dors,  integrators  and  consultants,  Bennett 
says,  the  major  components  of  an  IT  fail¬ 
ure  are  time  (“You  get  two-thirds  through 
a  project  and  find  you’ve  wasted  18  months 
working  on  the  wrong  solution,”  he  says) 
and  opportunity  cost— that  is,  the  poten¬ 
tial  competitive  advantage  you’ve  blown 
by  not  working  on  the  right  solution. 

Experienced  though  you  may  be  with 
managing  projects  in  general,  IT  projects 
offer  unique  obstacles.  “You’re  doing  some¬ 
thing  with  technology  that  often  hasn’t 
been  proven,”  says  Stanley  E.  Portny,  a 
Short  Hills,  N.J.,  trainer,  consultant  and 
author.  “And  IT  projects  tend  to  touch  so 
many  parts  of  the  organization  that  it’s 
hard  to  appreciate  how  pervasive  they  are.” 

To  avert  disaster,  make  your  IT  projects 
maneuver  around  these  landmines. 


1.  LACK  OF  EXECUTIVE 
SPONSORSHIP 

What  can  go  wrong:  Large  IT  projects 
tend  to  cut  across  departments  and  force  a 
lot  of  people  to  change  the  way  they  work 
every  day.  Such  change,  if  not  sold  by  senior 
management,  can  create  fear.  And  don’t  kid 


yourself:  Every  fearful  middle  manager  in 
every  department  can  create  bureaucratic 
roadblocks  that  reduce  the  project’s  chance 
to  succeed.  “Sponsorship  is  not  just  a  name 
tag,”  says  Christopher  Hoenig,  CEO  of 
Arlington,  Va. -based  Exolve  and  author  of 
The  Problem  Solving  Journey.  “You  need  to 
break  through  stovepipes.” 

The  problem  is  that  too  many  business 
executives  view  IT  projects,  such  as  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP)  implemen¬ 
tations,  as  mere  (albeit  expensive)  tech¬ 
nology  challenges.  “That’s  wrong,”  says 
Mark  Keil,  an  associate  professor  of  com¬ 
puter  information  systems  at  Georgia  State 
University  in  Atlanta.  “You’ve  got  to  see 
ERP  as  an  organizational  change  project  of 
immense  proportions.” 

What  you  can  do  about  it:  When  get¬ 
ting  a  technology  project  off  the  ground, 
somebody  must  make  it  clear  that  depart¬ 
ments  need  to  share  information  they  may 
have  hoarded  in  the  past.  Somebody  needs 
to  explain  that  the  pain  will  pay  off.  This 
is  where  you  earn  your  paycheck. 

A  project’s  sponsor  “needs  to  take  a  risk, 
be  a  visionary,"  says  Jim  Johnson,  chairman 
of  Standish  Group  International,  a  West 
Yarmouth,  Mass.,  research  and  advisory 
company.  “You  have  to  support,  under¬ 
stand,  negotiate  between  parties.  You  have 
to  almost  be  the  fall  guy,”  he  says,  when  var¬ 
ious  parties— the  CIO,  users,  a  system  inte¬ 
grator,  your  fellow  board  members— begin 
second-guessing  and  backbiting. 

But  don’t  forget:  While  you  part  the 
waters  in  the  boardroom,  it’s  important 
not  to  confuse  sponsorship  with  actual 
project  management.  Yours  is  the  big  pic¬ 
ture;  your  first  task  is  to  hire  an  outstand¬ 
ing  project  manager  or  two  (some  experts 
advocate  one  project  manager  from  the  IT 
side  and  another  from  the  business  side). 
Devote  sufficient  time  to  a  project  without 
being  dragged  into  its  minutia. 
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2.  LACK  OF  EARLY 
STAKEHOLDER  INPUT 

What  can  go  wrong:  Lack  of  user  input 
was  the  factor  most  likely  to  correlate  with 
a  bad  IT  project,  according  to  “Chaos:  A 
Recipe  for  Success,”  a  Standish  Group 
report.  In  fact,  it’s  important  to  discuss 
projects  up  front  with  everybody  who  has 
a  stake  in  the  outcome.  That  list  may 
include  not  only  users  but  customers, 
business  partners  and  internal  depart¬ 
ments  on  whose  cooperation  a  project’s 
success  depends. 

Among  IT  types,  “there’s  pressure  not 
to  identify  all  the  key  people  needed  to 
implement  and  support  a  project,”  says 
Portny,  because  of  a  well-founded  fear  that 
such  measures  will  slow  the  project. 


Portny  says  he  once  consulted  with  a 
multinational  bank  that  was  launching  a 
globalized  IT  system.  When  the  bank’s 
European  branches  received  the  “final” 
version  of  the  new  software,  they  found  all 
data-entry  forms  were  in  English.  Because 
each  country  had  a  liaison  to  U.S.  head¬ 
quarters — and  those  liaisons  all  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish— nobody  had  considered  the  language 
issue.  That  might  not  have  been  the  case 
had  someone  thought  to  seek  the  input  of 
data-entry  departments.  The  gaffe  cost 
millions,  Portny  says. 

Information  hoarding  can  be  a  hurdle 
too.  Middle  managers,  suspicious  that  a 
new  software  program  will  shrink  their 
fiefdoms,  sometimes  cling  to  information 
about  the  way  their  departments  run. 

What  you  can  do  about  it:  The  senior 
management  bully  pulpit  is  your  best 
weapon.  You  can  explain  the  project’s  ben¬ 
efits  and  stress  the  importance  of  informa¬ 
tion  sharing.  Make  sure  three  broad 
groups  contribute  before  the  project  gets 
under  way,  says  Hoenig:  those  who  will  be 
affected  by  it,  those  who  will  implement  it 
and  those  who  will  pay  for  it. 


3.  POORLY  DEFINED 
OR  CHANGING  SPECS 

What  can  go  wrong:  Some  experts  say 
that,  along  with  lack  of  early  input  from 
stakeholders,  this  is  the  font  of  all  IT  pro¬ 
ject  failures.  “The  requirements  aren’t  well 
spec’d  up  front,  and  the  project  begins 
anyway.  You’ve  got  no  charter,  no  consen¬ 
sus  among  stakeholders,”  Keil  explains. 

In  1983,  Alan  Davis— now  CEO  at 
Omni-Vista,  a  Colorado  Springs  consul¬ 
tancy— was  employed  at  another  consul¬ 
tancy.  “A  telecom  company  hired  us  to 
assess  a  project,”  he  says.  “On  the  first  day, 
I  asked  the  project  manager  for  a  copy  of 
the  requirements  spec.  His  answer  was: 
‘Which  one?  We  have  two.  Marketing  sold 
one  to  [the  client],  the  development  team 
is  building  the  other  one.’” 

What  you  can  do  about  it:  Once  again, 
securing  input  from  stakeholders  is  the 


Buried 

EVEN  THE  BEST-PLANNED 
project  is  at  the  mercy  of  fac¬ 
tors  outside  your  control.  Ask 
Jacob  Schorr,  CEO  of  Miramar, 
Fla. -based  Spirit  Airlines,  how 
he  feels  about  snow. 

Until  the  first  day  of  the  new 
millennium,  Schorr  and  Spirit 
were  sitting  pretty.  A  growth 
spurt  that's  made  Spirit  the 
largest  private  airline  in  the 
United  States  had  necessitated 
new  software  for  tracking 
flights  and  personnel. 

Spirit  had  every  reason  to 


believe  its  IT  project  would  suc¬ 
ceed.  Schorr  has  a  deep  tech¬ 
nology  background  and  was,  in 
fact,  Spirit's  CIO  before  moving 
to  the  corner  office.  After  imple¬ 
menting  a  new  system  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Spirit  trained  its  workers 
extensively.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  green-lighted  the 
software.  Spirit  decided  to  go 
live  on  Jan.  1,  2001.  Sure,  that's 
a  busy  travel  season,  but  all 
signs  pointed  to  a  smooth 
cutover. 

And  then  it  snowed  on  the 
East  Coast. 

As  the  snow,  the  delays  and 


the  cancellations  piled  up,  Spirit 
agents  were  unable  to  work 
quickly  enough  to  help  passen¬ 
gers  rebook  flights  using  the 
new  system.  Yes,  they'd  been 
trained  — but  they  had  yet  to 
develop  the  instinctive,  flying- 
fingers  intimacy  users  eventu¬ 
ally  achieve  with  applications. 
Moreover,  the  storm  was 
wreaking  havoc  on  all  carriers; 
there  were  just  no  flights  to 
handle  Spirit's  overflow. 

At  New  York  City's  LaGuardia 
Airport,  angry  Spirit  customers 
were  near  fisticuffs.  Some  were 
stranded  for  four  days.  Frantic 


service  reps  booked  all  available 
hotel  rooms. 

As  for  Schorr,  he  says  he 
should  have  been  at  Spirit 
headquarters  the  moment  the 
cutover  occurred,  holiday  be 
damned.  "Had  I  been  onsite 
earlier,  I  would've  pulled  the 
plug,"  he  says.  He  also  points 
to  reason  5  on  our  list:  "It's 
important  for  the  CEO  to  make 
sure  the  businesspeople  and 
the  IT  people  are  in  harmony," 
Schorr  says.  "I  think  we  let 
business  drive  this  [project] 
without  a  lot  of  IT  input." 

-5.  illfelder 
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key.  “To  define  the  problem,  you’ve  got  to 
know  who  you’re  solving  it  for,’’  Hoenig 
says.  A  long  series  of  meetings  and  discus- 
sions  up  front  will  help  build  consensus 
on  what  an  IT  project  can  and  cannot  do. 

Once  the  requirements  are  defined, 
project  hygiene  comes  into  play.  Any 
schedule  slips  or  requests  for  additional 
funds  must  be  formally  justified.  “Senior 
management  can  help  drive  this  stuff,”  says 
Matt  Light,  a  research  director  at  Stamford, 
Conn. -based  Gartner.  “They  can  ensure 
there’s  organizational  context,  that  project 
management  is  not  going  to  happen  in  a 
slipshod  manner.” 

(As  for  the  project  with  two  specs, 
Davis’s  team  urged  a  full-disclosure  sit- 
down  between  both  companies’  CEOs 
and  the  project  manager.  The  consultancy 
begged  for  and  received  an  extra  year  to 
complete  the  project.) 


4.  UNREALISTIC 
EXPECTATIONS 

What  can  go  wrong:  Estimating  the  time 
and  resources  a  major  project  will  require 
has  long  been  the  bane  of  IT.  When  the 
idea  for  an  IT  project  is  first  floated,  there’s 
a  tendency  for  each  group  of  stakeholders 
to  say,  “Great!  That’ll  solve  our  problem 
with  such-and-such.”  Portny  says  business 


executives  are  especially  susceptible  to 
such  a  trap  where  IT  is  concerned:  “Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  less  knowledgeable  about 
what  the  technology  can  really  do  create 
their  own  expectations — even  fantasies.” 

Undefined  expectations  frequently  lead 
to  dreaded  scope  creep — in  which  an  ini¬ 
tially  straightforward  technology  project  is 
asked  to  solve  more  and  more  problems 
until  it  grows  bloated  and  unmanageable. 
Scope  creep,  in  turn,  tends  to  flay  sched¬ 
ules  and  eat  up  resources. 

What  you  can  do  about  it:  A  formal 
project  management  chartering  process 
can  do  wonders  for  several  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  on  our  list — especially  when  it  comes 
to  setting  expectations  and  assigning 
resources,  says  Light.  A  central  project 
office,  he  says,  makes  sure  “no  significant 
IT  project  is  initiated  without  formal  bud¬ 
geting  and  formal  risk  assessment.”  That  is 
all  part  of  a  movement  toward  what  Light 
sees  as  new  focus  among  senior  manage¬ 
ment  on  “project  hygiene — making  sure 
the  culture’s  in  place  for  good  project  man¬ 
agement  discipline.” 

But  in  today’s  fluid  environment,  change 
is  inevitable  during  the  life  of  any  large  IT 
project.  “Trying  to  nail  down  [every  detail] 
to  the  nth  degree  is  too  big  a  task,”  says 
Standish  Group’s  Johnson.  “If  you  spend 
too  much  time  on  it,  you  screw  yourself 
up.”  In  an  effort  to  help  clients  solve  the 
problem,  the  Standish  Group  has  been 
working  on  what  it  calls  a  microproject 
methodology,  in  which  bare  minimum 
requirements  are  defined  early  and  the 
larger  goal  is  broken  up  into  smaller 
chunks.  Under  this  methodology,  conven¬ 
tional  milestones  are  eliminated  in  favor  of 
actual  short-term  deliverables.  “A  whole 
microproject  shouldn’t  take  more  than 
three  months,”  Johnson  says.  “And  if  it 
doesn’t  work,  you  throw  it  away  so  you  can 
recover  quickly.” 


5.  UNCOOPERATIVE 
BUSINESS  PARTNERS 

What  can  go  wrong:  Carrollton,  Texas, 
drug  distributor  FoxMeyer  filed  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  1996.  The  company  partially 
blamed  a  failed  ERP  project  and  sued  its 
software  vendor,  SAP,  as  well  as  Andersen 
Consulting  (now  Accenture).  The  case  is 
pending.  While  the  FoxMeyer  case  is 
extreme,  most  of  today’s  sizable  IT  proj¬ 
ects  involve  a  vendor  of  some  sort — be  it  a 
software  company,  a  system  integrator,  a 
consultancy  or  all  of  the  above.  When 
they’re  wooing  you,  those  companies  say 
they’re  your  partner.  They’re  not.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  they  want  your  project  to 
succeed  or  how  honorable  their  inten¬ 
tions,  they  have  pressures  of  their  own. 

Moreover,  within  your  business,  “there’s 
resistance  and  resentment  over  outsiders 
coming  in  and  the  money  being  paid  to 
those  outsiders.  That  is  an  impediment  to 
sharing  information,”  Portny  says. 

What  you  can  do  about  it:  First,  try  to 
negotiate  a  contract  that  minimizes  consul¬ 
tant  turnover.  Corporate  IT  pros  who’ve 
worked  with  system  integrators  are 
painfully  familiar  with  the  bait-and-switch 
practice  wherein  the  system  integrators’s 
“A  Team”  flies  in  for  presales  meetings  and 
launch— then  promptly  hands  the  project 
off  to  a  less  experienced,  and  perhaps  less 
skilled,  crew. 

And  when  working  on  that  contract, 
DeMarco  says,  it’s  important  to  eschew 
take-no-prisoners  negotiating  and  move 
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Get  It  Right:  The  New  Alignment 


THE  INTERNET  and  related  technologies 

have  spawned  entirely  new  business 
methods  and  models;  virtually  every 
organization  has  new  e-business  units 
headed  by  managers  with  titles  unknown 
just  a  few  years  ago.  CEOs,  CFOs  and 
other  CXOs  have  more  to  say  about  the 
technology  decision-making  process, 
while  CIOs  are  expected  to  contribute 
more  to  the  business  strategy.  The 
definitions  of  customer  and  partner 
have  changed  —  and  their  expectations 
of  your  company  have  changed  as  well. 

Today's  economy  is  putting  even  greater 
pressures  on  IT  and  business  to  be  in 
closer  alignment.  Companies  are  placing 
a  heavier  burden  on  IT  to  help  launch 
initiatives  that  focus  on  the  customer, 
take  advantage  of  new  opportunities, 
bolster  the  bottom  line,  and  improve 
cost  efficiencies  in  existing  operations. 


These  efforts  require  solid  strategies, 
clear  prioritization,  the  understanding 
and  buy-in  from  traditional  and  e-business 
units,  and  the  right  infrastructure  and 
resources  in  place  to  support  it  all. 

Turf  wars  and  finger-pointing  definitely 
won't  cut  it;  success  will  only  come  when 
different  voices  embrace  shared  visions. 
Executives  in  both  business  and  IT  camps 
need  to  create  an  environment,  and 
fashion  a  partnership  and  process  to 
make  this  happen. 

For  our  conference,  we've  tailored  an 
agenda  to  help  CIOs  and  CXOs  meet 
the  new  challenges  and  take  advantage 
of  the  new  opportunities.  Learn  how  to 
"get  it  right"  from  the  different  voices 
and  experiences  of  top  business  and 
technology  executives,  and  move  on  to 
create  your  own  success  stories  born  of 
your  shared  visions. 


To  enroll,  Call 
800  366-0246, 
Visit  our 
Web  site  at 
www. cio.com/ 
conferences 
or  Fax  us  at 
508  879-7720. 
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instead  toward  a  reasonable,  achievable 
agreement.  “There’s  this  attitude  today 
that  the  negotiating’s  not  over  until  the 
other  guy’s  screwed,’’  he  says.  “This  is 
foolish.  These  aren’t  adversaries,  these  are 
your  partners.” 

Also,  keep  an  ear  to  the  ground  to  make 
sure  your  IT  organization  and  the  vendor 
are  truly  working  together.  “If  your  CIO 
comes  in  [to  talk]  and  you’re  hearing 
us/them  language,  that’s  a  red  flag,”  Hoenig 
says.  The  CIO  may  be  doing  career  dam- 
age  control  in  anticipation  of  a  failure.  If 
so,  you  need  to  hold  a  sit-down  with  the 
CIO,  the  top  vendor  representative  and 
the  project  managers. 


6.  POOR  OR  DISHONEST 
COMMUNICATION 


What  can  go  wrong:  Business  communi¬ 
cation  alone  could  and  in  fact  has  launched 
enough  books  to  fill  an  aisle  at  Barnes  & 
Noble.  However,  the  problem  is  worse 
when  IT  is  involved,  simply  because  it’s  so 
hard  for  a  layman  to  truly  grasp  the  lingo. 
“There  tends  to  be  an  overlap  of  buzz- 
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words,  so  business  and  IT  execs  aren’t 
speaking  the  same  language — even  though 
they  think  they  are,”  says  Margo  Visita- 
cion,  a  senior  industry  analyst  with  Giga 
Information  Group. 

Beyond  tech-speak,  many  organizations 
suffer  from  the  Mum  or  Deaf  Effects:  Line 
workers  don’t  want  to  be  the  bearers  of 
bad  news,  and  senior  managers  contrive 
not  to  hear  that  news  if  it  is  ever  delivered. 
As  a  result,  nobody  sounds  the  alarm  on 
IT  projects  that  have  “disaster”  written  all 
over  them  until  it’s  too  late.  Georgia  State 
University’s  Kiel  believes  many  of  the 
worst  IT  snafus  of  the  past  decade  were 
caused  by  the  Mum  Effect. 

What  you  can  do  about  it:  Experts  offer 
some  concrete  ways  to  tackle  the  vexing 
communication  problem.  Hoenig  suggests 
appointing  two  project  managers — one 
whose  forte  is  IT  and  one  who  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  specialist— and  making  it  the  job  of 
the  latter  to  help  the  board  understand 
what’s  going  on. 

And  while  it’s  easy  to  talk  about  having 
a  culture  that  values  open  and  honest  com¬ 
munication,  actually  establishing  one  is 
tricky.  One  tool:  “watchdog  bonuses”  for 
project  workers  who  bring  serious  prob¬ 
lems  to  your  attention. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  use  your  informal 
sources  to  learn  how  a  project  is  really 
going.  “An  executive  has  got  to  know  who 
the  most  important  three  to  five  people  are 
[on  a  given  project]  and  be  in  constant 
touch  with  them,”  Hoenig  says.  “Those 
people  should  be  actively  managing  the 
key  problems.  Be  suspicious  if  they  say 
everything’s  fine.” 

In  the  end,  perhaps  the  best  advice 
comes  from  DeMarco:  Projects  fail,  he 
says,  “not  because  the  tasks  are  intellectu¬ 
ally  huge,  but  because  they’re  engendered 
by  an  effort  to  transform  the  company.”  IT 
is  used  as  the  mechanism  for  that  change, 


Know  When 
to  Fold  'Em 

HOLLYWOOD  SELDOM  MAKES 

movies  about  them,  but  orderly 
retreats  are  revered  by  military  men, 
who  understand  their  difficulty  and 
importance  to  the  wider  campaign.  Dis¬ 
engaging  from  an  IT  project  gone  bad 
is  similarly  valuable  — and  thankless. 

Loathsome  though  it  may  be,  the 
best  time  to  figure  out  what  you'll  do 
in  a  worst-case  scenario  is  when 
you're  planning  the  project  itself.  To 
ensure  against  runaway  IT  programs 
that  acquire  a  life  of  their  own,  Mark 
Keil,  an  associate  professor  of  com¬ 
puter  information  systems  at  Georgia 
State  University  in  Atlanta,  suggests 
thinking  through  the  following  anti¬ 
milestones: 

Define  de-escalation  trigger 
points.  If  cost  or  schedule  overruns 
approach  the  triggers,  hold  a  formal 
meeting  to  suggest  alternate  plans. 

Define  termination  conditions. 
Define  in  advance  the  point  at  which 
you're  throwing  good  money  after  bad. 
"Sure,  it's  a  hard  sell,  but  consider  the 
alternative,"  Keil  says. 

Agree  on  an  outsider.  Whether  an 
auditing  company,  a  consultant  or  an 
academic,  discuss  on  whom  you'll  call 
for  an  unbiased  assessment  should  any 
of  these  unpleasant  possibilities  arise. 

-S.  Ulfelder 

he  adds,  and  makes  a  convenient  scapegoat 
if  things  turn  ugly.  “When  a  project  fails, 
it  may  look  like  IT  failed— but  it’s  almost 
always  because  organizational  change 
failed,”  DeMarco  says.  R1 


Do  you  have  a  failed  project  you  want  to  tell  us  about? 
E-mail  us  at  letters@darwinmag.com .  Steve  Ulfelder  is  a 
contributing  writer  based  in  Southborough,  Mass. 
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web  sites,  e-commerce  and  ERP  systems  resulting  in 
costly  downtime. 

APC's  award-winning  solutions  and  industry  leadership 
continue  to  set  the  standard  in  power  protection.  APC's 
services  and  array  of  products  —  from  surge  suppressors, 
UPSs,  cables  and  racks,  to  3-phase  UPSs  and  DC 
power  systems  —  are  why  over  10  million  users  put 
their  power  availability  needs,  from  desktop  to  data¬ 
center,  in  the  capable  hands  of  APC. 

APC  protects  more  networks  worldwide  than  any  other 
vendor.  Let  APC's  Legendary  Reliability™  work  for 
you.  Contact  us  today! 

APC  SymmetrsP  Power  Arraf 


INFORMATIONWEEK 

soo 


APC  was  named  to  the  2000  InformationWeek  500 
ranking  of  the  top  IT  innovators  (09/11/00). 


Today,  power  availability 
means  business  availability 


Now  thatthe  Cold  War  is  history,  intelligence  pros 
are  turning  their  black-bag  wizardry  toward  corporate 
targets  — maybe  even  the  likes  of  you 
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Phoenix  Consulting 
Group's  John  Nolan 


jonn  iNioian,  a  former  U.S.  intelligence  officer,  took  the  call 
on  a  hot  sticky  day  in  July.  It  was  from  the  CEO  of  a  major  consumer 

electronics  company  in  California.  He  told  Nolan  after  retiring  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 

that  his  company  was  working  on  a  mysterious  penetrate  his  company's  fortifications  and  find  out 

new  technology  that  once  launched,  would  what  his  R&D  group  was  working  on,  how  much 

change  the  face  of  his  industry  and  double  the  money  was  being  invested  and  when  the  new 

company's  revenue  base.  The  CEO  said  he  had  product  would  be  rolled  out— all  in  30  days  or  less, 

taken  "extraordinary  security  measures"  to  make  It  took  Nolan's  crew  about  three  hours  of  work- 

sure  no  competitors  found  out  about  the  new  ing  the  phones  to  find  out  that  one  of  the  corn- 

product.  But  just  to  make  sure,  he  wanted  Nolan,  pany's  senior  managers  had  been  out  of  the  office 

who  had  founded  his  own  intelligence  agency  for  the  past  three  months.  So  they  staked  out  the 
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JOHN  NOLAN  says  he  applies  his  intelligence  background  . 
to  help  clients  find  flaws  in  their  own  defenses. 


executive’s  home  and  early  one  morning, 
tailed  him  as  he  drove  to  a  nondescript  build¬ 
ing  about  15  miles  from  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters.  An  armed  guard  let  the  executive 
through.  Nolan’s  people  made  no  attempt  to 
follow.  Instead,  they  took  down  the  license 
plate  numbers  of  every  car  in  the  parking  lot 
and  ran  those  numbers  against  Web  data¬ 
bases  until  they  had  the  identities  and  after 
more  digging,  the  work  titles  of  every  person 
who  had  driven  to  the  facility  that  day. 

Posing  first  as  pollsters  and  later  as  head¬ 
hunters,  Nolan  and  his  crew  covertly  inter¬ 
viewed  almost  all  of  the  key  engineers 
involved  in  the  project.  They  not  only  dis¬ 
covered  what  the  top  secret  technology  was, 
how  much  it  cost  to  develop  and  when  it 
would  be  launched.  They  also— and  well 
within  the  30'day  deadline— gave  the 
shocked  CEO  the  names  and  contributions 
of  six  strategic  partners  in  the  project. 

Nolan,  whose  Huntsville,  Ala. -based 
Phoenix  Consulting  Group  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  competitive  intelligence  (Cl)  firms  in 
the  business,  says  he  only  does  the  James 


Bond  stuff  to  show  compa¬ 
nies  their  vulnerabilities. 
But  according  to  Nolan  and 
others  in  the  held,  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  intelligence 
gatherers  regularly  trans¬ 
gress  ethical  and  even  legal 
boundaries  on  behalf  of 
corporate  clients  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Such  spooks— many  of 
them  former  government 
spies  who  migrated  to  the 
civilian  sector  after  the  Cold 
War  ended — will  resort  to 
every  dirty  trick  in  the 
book.  They’ll  lie,  misrepre¬ 
sent  themselves,  steal  phone 
records  and  do  anything 
they  can  to  wiggle  their  way 
into  your  confidence.  Perhaps  even  now  they 
are  shopping  their  specialized  talents  to  your 
competitors.  So,  listen  up  and  remember  that 
forewarned  is  forearmed. 

The  ESPIONAGE 

Price  Tag 

earlier  this  year,  in  a  report  to  the 
European  Parliament,  a  British 
investigator  asserted  that  both  U.S. 
and  European  companies  routinely  engage  in 
corporate  espionage.  And  many  foreign  cor¬ 
porations  regularly  receive  help  from  intelli¬ 
gence-gathering  networks  in  their  own 
governments,  which  use  the  latest  in  infor¬ 
mation  monitoring  technology  to  keep 
abreast  of  supposedly  private  Web  commu¬ 
niques.  According  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  corporate  espionage  costs  U.S. 
shareholders  at  least  $25  billion  a  year  in  intel¬ 
lectual  property  losses. 

“The  Internet  has  made  it  so  much  easier 
to  gain  access  to  information.  It  has  actually 


made  people  and  companies  more  open,” 
Nolan  says.  “It’s  getting  harder  and  harder  to 
protect  your  assets  from  the  bad  guys.” 

Consider,  for  example,  the  recent  unpub- 
licized  case  of  a  California  biotech  CEO  who 
got  a  call  from  someone  claiming  to  be  a 
reporter  from  a  foreign  television  company. 
The  “reporter”  wanted  to  interview  him,  and 
the  CEO  was  happy  to  oblige.  “One  of  his 
crew  had  a  shoulder  video  camera,  and  they 
walked  with  the  CEO  around  his  R&D  lab 
with  the  camera  running,”  says  Alan  Brill,  a 
senior  managing  director  at  investigative  firm 
Kroll  Associates  who  is  familiar  with  this 
case.  “They  were  able  to  steal  a  number  of 
secrets  by  videotaping  the  equipment,  the 
settings  on  the  equipment,  and  papers  and 
notebooks  that  were  lying  around.  And  this 
CEO  was  so  busy  trying  to  be  a  star  that  he 
never  noticed  what  they  were  doing  or  vali¬ 
dated  who  they  were.” 

Some  companies,  like  the  biotech  CEO’s, 
are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  because 
they  are  simply  unaware  of  the  spies  among 
them.  Others  know  what’s  going  on  but  are 
afraid  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  protect 
themselves.  “Most  companies  don’t  like  to 
get  embarrassed,  and  they  don’t  want  to  risk 
the  bad  press  that  comes  from  doing  the 
James  Bond  stuff,”  says  Nolan,  who  worked 
for  the  Defense  Department’s  intelligence 
agency  for  22  years.  “We  can’t  even  use  the 
term  counterintelligence  with  the  business 
community;  they  think  of  torture  and  assas¬ 
sination  when  we  use  that  term.  So  we  call 
it  competitive  assurance.” 

Competitive  assurance  may  not  involve 
torture.  But  it  does  sometimes  involve  lying 
or  misrepresentation.  There’s  the  old  head¬ 
hunter  trick,  for  instance,  or  the  potential 
investor  who  just  has  to  know  a  company’s 
R&D  plans.  The  ruses  are  endlessly  varied 
(see  “A  Ruse  by  Any  Other  Name,”  Page  70), 
and  what  many  executives  may  not  realize  is 
that  they  are  perfectly  legal.  Lying  to  obtain 
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information  is  not  even  cause  for  a  successful 
trade  secret  lawsuit — unless  the  imposter  has 
signed  a  nondisclosure  agreement.  Ironically, 
the  only  party  who  can  legitimately  be  charged 
with  a  trade  secret  violation  is,  in  many  cases, 
the  employee  who  unwittingly  shared  the 
crown  jewels.  “It’s  not  illegal  to  misrepresent 
yourself,”  says  R.  Mark  Halligan,  an  expert  on 
trade  secret  law  and  a  principal  with  the 
Chicago  law  firm  Welsh  &  Katz.  “And  the  pre¬ 
text  itself  is  not  actionable.” 

Making  matters  worse,  many  corporate 
executives  have  a  faulty  understanding  of  just 
how  to  go  about  doing  the  kind  of  intelligent 
intelligence  gathering  that  will  keep  them  one 
step  ahead  of  the  competition.  While  corporate 
Cl  units  need  to  know  the  arsenal  of  dirty 
tricks  competitors  might  use  against  them,  spe¬ 
cialists  say  they  should  also  understand  that 
good  competitive  intelligence  can  often  be 
accomplished  without  resorting  to  such 
shenanigans.  If  you  know  what  you’re  doing, 
they  say,  the  information  you  seek  about  your 
competitor’s  plans  can  usually  be  obtained  by 
legitimate  “open  source”  means. 

“You  don’t  have  to  do  the  Mickey  Mouse  stuff 
to  get  proprietary  information,”  Nolan  says.  “We 
get  that  kind  of  thing  all  the  time  just  by  calling 
the  right  people,  going  through  public  records 
and  putting  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  together.” 

That  doesn’t  mean,  however,  that  there 
aren’t  bad  guys  out  there.  Cl  insiders  say  that 
certain  Fortune  500  companies  regularly  rely 
on  subcontractors  to  do  their  dirty  work.  “The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  there  are  independent  con¬ 
tract  relationships,”  says  Halligan,  referring  to 
what  happens  when  a  Cl  firm  turns  around 
and  hires  a  subcontractor  to  do  the  work  they 
don’t  want  to  get  caught  doing.  The  subcon¬ 
tractor  “comes  back  with  a  report,  and  [the 
contractor]  doesn’t  really  inquire  how  you  got 
the  results  of  that  report.  You  can  call  that  plau¬ 
sible  deniability;  the  fact  is  the  corporation’s 
relationship  is  with  the  first  person,  not  with 
any  subcontractor  he  may  have  hired.” 


A  Ruse  by  Any  Other  Name 

PROTECT  YOURSELF  AGAINST  THE  DEVIOUS  TRICKS  THAT  SOME  FOLKS  IN 
THE  BUSINESS  EMPLOY  (WHETHER  THEY'LL  ADMIT  TO  IT  OR  NOT) 

# - - 

THE  HEADHUNTER  RUSE 

Say  you're  a  competitive  intelligence  (Cl)  investigator  working  for  a  competitor  of 
Microsoft,  and  your  assignment  is  to  find  out  what  new  product  it's  cooking  up.  First, 
you  find  current  and  former  employees  of  Microsoft  by  searching  (keyword:  Microsoft) 
for  resumes  the  company  has  posted  to  online  job  sites  like  Monster.com  or  Head- 
hunter.net.  Then,  you  pose  as  a  headhunter  with  a  fabulous  job  offer  in  the  wings  and 
interview  some  of  these  employees.  And  presto,  you  discover  all  about  the  important 
projects  they're  working  on. 

►  HOWTO  PROTECT  YOUR  COM  PANY:  Train  your  employees  not  to  give  out 
information  to  anyone,  including  headhunters,  without  first  verifying  who  they  are. 
Employees  should  first  ask  if  there's  a  number  where  they  can  call  the  "headhunter" 
back;  even  if  that  number  checks  out,  search  for  the  headhunter's  company  on  the  Web 
or  check  with  your  human  resources  department  for  a  list  of  legitimate  headhunters. 

# - — - — - - - - - 

THE  USER  GROUP  GAMBIT 

You've  been  commissioned  to  find  out  more  about  that  new  arthritis  drug  that  Pfizer 
is  developing.  Via  the  company  website  or  a  posted  resume,  you  soon  discover  that 
Jay  Jones,  an  arthritis  specialist  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  is  a  research  consultant 
for  Pfizer.  You  then  use  a  software  tool  known  as  a  WebFerret  to  discover  all  of 
Jones's  e-mail  addresses  and  you  search  for  him  on  various  Web-based  user  groups. 
Lo  and  behold,  you  find  that  Jones  subscribes  to  NakedBackpackers.alt  and  Arizona- 
singles.alt.  So  you  create  a  Web-based  persona  who  belongs  to  the  same  user 
groups,  and  you  use  that  hook  to  develop  an  intimate  cyberrelationship  with  Jay 
Jones.  In  the  process  you  discover  exactly  what  the  eminent  scientist  is  developing 
for  Pfizer. 

►  HOW  TO  AVOID  GETTING  SUCKERED:  Teach  your  consultants  and  researchers 
to  be  aware  that  these  kinds  of  things  happen  all  the  time  on  the  Web.  Not  everyone 
in  cyberspace  is  who  they  seem  to  be. 


THE  GRADUATE  STUDENT/COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR/POTENTIAL  INVESTOR  PLOY 
Unethical  Cl  types  use  this  ploy  in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  trade  shows,  phone 
calls,  even  face-to-face  interviews.  In  one  real-life  scenario  that  ended  up  in  court,  a  Cl 
investigator  working  for  a  carpet  manufacturer  in  South  Carolina  got  into  a  competitor's 
plant  by  pretending  he  was  a  graduate  student  who  needed  information  about  textiles 
for  a  research  project.  The  competitor,  a  textile  manufacturer,  had  the  sense  to  insist 
the  "student"  sign  a  confidentiality  agreement  pledging  that  the  information  was  for 
use  only  in  his  personal  research.  Consequently,  when  he  shared  it  with  the  competi¬ 
tion,  the  carpet  mill  sued  and  won.  (The  Cl  guy  didn't  lose  because  he  lied;  he  lost 
because  he  violated  the  confidentiality  agreement.) 

►  LESSON  LEARNED:  Make  sure  anyone  who  wants  any  kind  of  proprietary  infor¬ 
mation  signs  a  nondisclosure  or  confidentiality  agreement.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
check  out  the  credentials  of  visitors  in  advance  — especially  those  with  whom  you're 
likely  to  share  any  sensitive  information.  If  officials  at  the  above-mentioned  textile 
manufacturer  had  called  to  verify  that  there  was  indeed  a  student  by  that  name  at  the 
local  university,  they  could  have  saved  a  lot  of  anguish  as  well  as  money  in  legal  fees. 

-A.  Bass 
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Interview  with  the 

VAMPIRE 

marc  Barry  is  one  of  the  bad 
guys.  He  says  so  himself.  A 
cocky  fellow  from  Dorch- 
ester,  a  working-class  section  of  Boston, 
Barry  won’t  say  how  he  learned  to  do  intel¬ 
ligence  work  or  which  agencies  he  may  or 
may  not  have  worked  for  in  the  past.  “I 
basically  developed  my  skills  working 
undercover  for  years  against  Asian  orga¬ 
nized  crime  networks  that  were  manufac¬ 
turing  counterfeit  stuff”  is  all  Barry  will 
acknowledge  in  a  long  phone  interview 
from  his  office  in  New  York  City  But  he 
readily  confesses  that  people  who  do  the 
kind  of  work  he  does  have  to  be  “highly 


manipulative”  and  “borderline  socio- 
pathic.”  (Barry  is  also  quite  friendly.  After 
two  brief  preinterview  phone  conversa¬ 
tions,  he  invited  this  reporter,  a  perfect 
stranger,  to  his  loft  in  Manhattan  to  see  his 
priceless  collection  of  modern  furniture.) 

Barry,  who  is  a  founder  and  president  of 
a  Cl  firm — C3I  Analytics — in  New  York 
City,  says  he  regularly  uses  false  pretenses  to 
get  information  on  his  clients’  competitors. 
And  he  knows  a  lot  of  other  intelligence 
gatherers  who  do  likewise.  “The  Society  for 
Competitive  Intelligence  Professionals 
[SCIP]  claims  that  all  of  their  members 
abide  by  ethical  rules,  that  they  do  every¬ 
thing  by  open  source,”  says  Barry.  “You 
know,  information  you  can  pull  down  from 
a  company’s  10K,  patent  searches,  Internet 


searches,  pollution  permits,  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  that’s  simply  not  true.  And  the 
reason  I  know  this  is  because  I  have  been 
hired  by  SCIP  members  to  engage  in  some 
very  dubious  activity  on  their  behalf.” 

Barry  claims  he  once  (illegally)  obtained 
the  phone  records  of  a  West  Coast  defense 
contractor  at  the  request  of  a  prominent  Cl 
firm  whose  founder  is  on  the  SCIP’s  board 
of  directors.  “We  do  as  much  open-source 
stuff  as  anyone  else — and  if  you  know  where 
to  look,  you  can  get  a  wealth  of  information 
without  resorting  to  deception  and  trick¬ 
ery,”  he  notes.  “But  when  it  comes  to  things 
like  profiling  a  competitor’s  R&D — like  find¬ 
ing  out  Pfizer’s  formula  for  a  drug  it’s  devel¬ 
oping  for  arthritis — you’re  not  going  to  get 
that  without  deception  or  trickery.” 
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A  Cereal  KILLING 

Consider,  for  example,  the  job  that 
Barry  undertook  on  behalf  of  a 
cereal  manufacturer  that  directly 
competes  with  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.  His 
assignment  was  to  uncover  Quaker  Oats’s 
R&D  strategy.  The  first  thing  Barry  and  his 
crew  did  was  conduct  a  thorough  Internet 
scrub  (search)  of  people  and  institutions 
affiliated  with  the  cereal  company.  In  this 
way,  they  discovered  the  names  of  several 
prominent  professors  whose  research 
Quaker  Oats  was  funding.  At  which  point 
the  games  began. 

“We  would  pose  as  just  about  every¬ 
thing,”  says  Barry.  “[We’d  act  as]  grad  stu¬ 
dents  writing  papers;  we’d  set  up  front 
companies  and  talk  to  these  professors 
about  the  possibility  of  also  funding  their 
research.  It’s  all  a  matter  of  knowing  how  to 
get  the  guy  to  open  up  to  you.” 

Barry  and  his  minions  were  also  able  to 
penetrate  a  supposedly  secure  facility  in 
Chicago  where  Quaker  Oats  scientists  were 
doing  all  kinds  of  genetic  research.  “We 
posed  as  journalists  from  an  agriculture 
magazine  interested  in  developments  in 
genetics  as  it  related  to  crop  production,  and 
we  were  able  to  meet  with  key  researchers 
and  interview  others  over  the  phone.” 

How  did  they  carry  off  the  deception? 
“The  first  thing  we  did  was  set  up  a  bogus 
voice  mail  box  and  fax-forwarding  line  and 
e-mail  address.  And  the  phone  lines  all  had 
the  corresponding  area  code;  so  when  the 
[target]  called  back,”  Barry  proudly 
explains,  “they  would  think  we  were  in  the 
area  when,  in  actuality,  we  were  talking  to 
them  from  New  York  City.” 

Barry’s  investigators  also  canvassed  job 
sites  such  as  Monster.com  and  Head¬ 
hunter,  net,  punching  in  “Quaker  Oats 
R&D,"  to  find  people  with  that  credential  on 
their  posted  resumes.  “Half  of  these  people 


were  still  working  at  Quaker  Oats  and  look¬ 
ing  for  a  job,  or  had  recently  left,”  Barry  says. 
“So  we  interviewed  them.”  The  interviews 
were  done  under  false  pretenses,  or  the 
sources  were  hired  as  consultants  and  paid 
for  the  information  they  provided,  he  says. 

His  company  was  soon  able  to  report  back 
that  the  main  focus  of  Quaker  Oats’s  R&D 
was  to  introduce  the  genetic  material  from 
com  into  oats  to  improve  crop  yield,  among 
other  things.  The  information  proved  quite 
valuable  to  Barry’s  client.  “By  honing  their 
own  R&D  to  replicate  what  Quaker  had 
already  done,  they  were  able  to  bypass  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  research,”  he  says. 

To  this  day,  Barry  says,  “Quaker  Oats 
doesn’t  know  what  happened.  It’s  what  we 
call  a  clean  extraction.”  Barry  insists  that 
none  of  the  techniques  his  company  used 
in  the  Quaker  Oats  job  were  illegal  or 
cause  for  a  successful  lawsuit.  “I  know 
exactly  where  the  line  is,”  he  brags.  “I  can 
dance  on  the  line,  but  if  I  get  caught  behind 
the  line,  that’s  when  I  get  in  trouble.” 

Barry— who  recently  coauthored  the  con¬ 
troversial  book  Spooked:  Espionage  in  Corporate 
America,  in  which  he  elaborates  on  these 
tricks  of  the  trade — says  his  clients  span  the 
spectrum  of  Fortune  500  companies.  And  as 
a  result  of  publicity  from  the  book,  he  adds, 
“I’ve  picked  up  some  new  clients.” 

Working  with  Raytheon,  Barry  is  trying 
to  land  $12  million  in  funding  to  create  a 
new  intelligence-gathering  “war  room” 
facility  to  be  known  as  Intelogix.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Michael  Davis,  who  now  works  for 
Raytheon  and  formerly  worked  for  the 
National  Security  Agency,  Intelogix  will 
help  American  corporations  use  online  and 
offline  means  to  go  after  counterfeiting 
operations  that  market  fake  products  such 
as  ersatz  Gucci  bags  and  Rolex  watches. 
The  venture,  for  which  Davis  holds  the  title 
of  vice  president  of  business  development, 
will  also  provide  companies  with  real-time 


monitoring  of  information  on  the  Web  so 
that  they  can  stay  up  to  speed  on  what’s 
being  spread  about  them  or  their  product. 

“Let’s  say,  for  example,  a  rumor  starts  in 
a  chat  room  that  one  of  [a  company’s]  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  tampered  with  or  is  defec¬ 
tive,”  Davis  says.  Company  sales  have 
already  been  hurt  by  such  false  rumors, 
“which  spread  at  the  speed  of  light  on  the 
Web.  This  is  a  way  for  companies  to  see 
what’s  being  said  in  real-time  and  counter  it 
immediately — before  it  has  a  major  impact 
on  their  stock  price  or  market  share.” 

Intelogix,  of  course,  won’t  be  the  first  to 
use  sophisticated  technologies  to  help  com¬ 
panies  protect  themselves.  Investigative  firms 
such  as  Kroll  Associates  already  offer  this  ser¬ 
vice,  and  a  number  of  vendors  sell  surveil¬ 
lance  software,  including  “sniffers”  designed 
to  ferret  out  unwanted  visitors  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  company’s  website  and  divert  them  to  a 
look-alike  site  that  contains  only  superficial 
information. 

Raytheon  is  also  marketing  to  the  civil¬ 
ian  sector  a  covert  monitoring  software 
package  that  it  developed  for  national  secu- 
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LEONARD  FULD  scorns  cloak-and-dagger  approaches  to  competitive  intelligence. 
You  don't  have  to  "lie,  cheat  and  steal,"  he  says,  to  serve  clients  well. 


rity  agencies.  Nicknamed  Silent  Runner,  the 
software  monitors  ingoing  and  outgoing 
e-mail  in  real-time  as  well  as  whatever  web¬ 
sites  employees  are  or  have  been  surfing.  “It’s 
like  Carnivore  [the  controversial  FBI  e-mail 
filtering  technology],”  says  one  Cl  expert.  “It 
monitors  the  traffic  on  a  company’s  network 
so  trade  secrets  don’t  go  bopping  out  on 
e-mail.  And  it  can  be  programmed  to  inter¬ 
cept  sensitive  e-mail.” 

Despite  the  barrage  of  new  electronic 
tools  and  the  well-publicized  threat  from 
hackers,  intelligence  experts  say  that  so  far 
electronic  break-ins  have  been  far  less  fre¬ 
quent  and  damaging  than  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  means  of  securing  information 
through  human  intelligence.  “In  four  out  of 
five  situations,  we  have  found  that  the  com¬ 


promise  occurred  by  word  of  mouth,  as 
opposed  to  sophisticated  cyberpenetration,” 
says  Alden  Taylor,  a  managing  director  and 
practice  head  of  the  business  intelligence 
service  at  Kroll  Associates. 

The  same  holds  true  for  corporate  efforts  to 
gather  competitive  intelligence.  Dozens  of  ven¬ 
dors  sell  software  packages  that  purport  to 
help  companies  collect  and  analyze  data  about 
their  competitors.  But  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  Fuld  &  Co.,  a  leading  Cl  outfit  based 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  these  technological  tools 
are  only  one  part  of  the  answer.  (See  “Most  Cl 
Software  Flunks  the  Fuld  Test,”  this  page.) 
“Technology  alone  is  not  the  solution  to  intel¬ 
ligence  gathering,”  says  Leonard  Fuld,  the 
company’s  founder.  In  other  words,  the  old 
gumshoe  approach  still  prevails. 


Most  Cl  Software  Flunks  the  Fuld  Test 

SOME  OFFERINGS  HELP  MORE  THAN  OTHERS,  BUT  NOTHING  DOES  IT  ALL 


YOU  KNOW  ALL  THOSE 

software  packages  that  purport 
to  help  you  stay  a  step  ahead  of 
your  competitors?  They  may  be 
labeled  intelligence  software, 
but  a  recent  study  suggests  that 
they're  anything  but.  The  most 
that  the  best  of  these  packages 
can  do  is  help  human  beings 
collect  and  sort  information  on 
their  competitors.  And  once 
humans  have  analyzed  the  data, 
the  software  can  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  disseminate  what 
they've  found.  But  intelligent 
this  stuff  is  not. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
study  by  Fuld  &  Co.,  a  nation¬ 
ally  known  competitive  intelli¬ 
gence  (Cl)  consultancy  that 
looked  at  more  than  170  soft¬ 
ware  packages.  Of  these,  the 
study  found,  only  12  had  real 
Cl  functionality  (to  compare,  go 


to  www.darwinmag.com/ 

Clchart).  While  Cl  technology 
offerings  have  made  major 
leaps  since  1998  (when  Fuld 
last  did  its  survey),  all  the  pack-  j 
ages  studied  fell  far  short  of 
vendors'  claims  that  these  tools 
"can  do  it  all." 

! 

In  fact,  Fuld  found  that  most 
software  products  can  assist  in 

I 

conducting  only  one  or  two  out 
of  the  five  steps  necessary  for 
true  Cl.  The  five  steps  are  plan¬ 
ning  and  direction;  collection  of 
published  information  (much  of 
what  you  find  on  the  Web);  col¬ 
lection  of  primary  source  data 
such  as  interviews,  employee 
feedback  and  chat  room  dis¬ 
cussions;  analysis  of  the  data; 
and  reporting  and  disseminat¬ 
ing  what  has  been  found. 

"Vendors  say  these  are  busi-  j 
ness  intelligence  solutions,  but 


they're  not  solutions  at  all," 
gripes  Leonard  Fuld,  coauthor  of 
the  study  and  founder  of  the 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  consul¬ 
tancy.  "It's  typical  software 
industry  oversell."  For  instance, 
more  than  a  third  of  the  vendors 
say  they  do  what  Fuld  terms 
"true"  analysis  (the  most  critical 
step  in  Cl),  but  less  than  half  of 
those  who  make  that  claim  can 
actually  live  up  to  it.  And  the 
packages  that  attempt  it  can't 
begin  to  compete  with  the 
human  brain's  analytical  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  average  analysis  score 
for  all  the  software  reviewed  was 
a  measly  2.4  out  of  15  possible 
points  (the  total  that  could  be 
earned  if  a  skilled  human  brain 
were  doing  the  analysis). 

But  Don  Smith,  president  of 
Wincite  Systems  in  Chicago, 
which  makes  business  intelli¬ 


gence  software,  says  Fuld  is 
setting  up  a  bit  of  a  straw  man 
by  comparing  software  perfor¬ 
mance  to  the  work  of  human 
experts.  "Anyone  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  you  can 
have  the  whole  Cl  process 
turned  over  to  a  piece  of  soft¬ 
ware  is  just  not  being  realistic," 
says  Smith,  whose  software  is 
one  of  the  packages  examined 
in  the  Fuld  study.  "There  is  an 
awful  lot  of  support  this  soft¬ 
ware  can  give  to  the  process, 
but  everyone  knows  it  cannot 
complete  an  analytical  process." 

The  study,  he  adds,  "is  some¬ 
what  self-serving,"  given  that 
the  Fuld  consultancy  itself  com¬ 
petes  with  the  software  it's 
pooh-poohing.  "I  think  they've 
presented  a  much  more  nega' ve 
view  of  the  software  than  is  the 
reality."  -A.  Bass 
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that  spans  from  the  data  center, 


to  the  department  level,  all  the  way 


to  the  very  edge  of  your  enterprise. 

Hard  at  work  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  world's  most  reliable  storage 
networks,  you'll  find  McDATA  directors. 

In  50  of  the  Fortune  100, 10  of 
the  15  biggest  U.S.  banks,  and 
9  of  the  10  top  ISPs.  And  now, 
we've  leveraged  that  same  technology 
and  expertise  to  create  a  full  family 
of  enterprise-to-edge  products.  Day-in 
and  day-out  delivering  99.999% 
reliability  to  some  of  the  world's  most 
prominent  companies,  we  have  the 
experience  you  can  rely  on,  too. 

So  go  to  our  Web  site  or  give  us  a 
call.  Without  a  doubt,  we  can  help 
you.  Right  out  of  the  blocks. 

1 .800.545.5773 
www.mcdata.com/cio 
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Doing  It  on  the 

UP-AND-UP 

Located  on  an  industrial  backstreet  in 
Cambridge,  Fuld  &  Co.  is  hard  to 
find,  tucked  between  a  larger  brick 
edifice  and  a  mysteriousdooking  research 
facility  that  is  surrounded  by  a  barbed-wire 
fence.  But  penetrating  the  yellow  brick 
building  that  contains  the  headquarters  of 
Fuld  &  Co.  is  as  easy  as  walking  through  one 
glass  door  and  pressing  a  button  that  auto¬ 
matically  opens  another  glass  door.  The 
founder  of  Fuld  &  Co.  is  similarly  unimpos- 
ing,  a  graying  middle-aged  man  sporting  a 
frumpy  tweed  jacket  and  a  friendly, 
puppylike  demeanor.  But  appearances  can 
be  deceiving;  when  it  comes  to  gathering 
information,  knowledgeable  people  in  the 
held  say  that  Fuld  and  his  team  are  seasoned 
pros.  In  the  past  22  years,  the  Cl  company 
has  done  more  than  3,000  investigative 
assignments  for  companies  here  and  abroad, 
and  Fuld  insists  that  most  of  it  has  been  done 
on  the  up-and-up. 

“Were  not  angels,  and  we’re  not  naive. 
But  there  are  ways  to  do  this  very  honestly 
and  ethically,”  says  Fuld,  who  bikes  the  few 
miles  from  Brookline  to  work  when  the 
weather  permits.  “And  we  encourage  our 
corporate  clients  to  stay  within  legal  and 
ethical  boundaries.” 

Consider  the  case  that  Fuld 
took  on  a  few  years  ago  on  behalf 
of  a  U.S.  food  manufacturer.  The 
company  was  losing  market  share 
to  a  rival,  and  executives  were  suspicious  that 
the  rival  was  a  money-laundering  front  for  the 
Mafia.  So  Fuld’s  company  did  what  any  good 
Cl  outfit  does  first:  The  staff  searched  the  Net 
for  any  and  all  news  articles  about  the  rival 
company  and  also  checked  various  computer¬ 
ized  databases  that  make  supposedly  private 
information  available  for  a  price.  “We  saw 
from  a  credit  report  that  the  rival  had  paid 


their  bills  on  time,  which  indicated  that  they 
were  not  starving  for  cash  and  were  in  fact 
making  money,”  Fuld  recalls.  Then,  his  crew 
went  to  the  planning  department  at  the  local 
town  hall  and  obtained  a  floor  plan  of  the 
rival’s  factory— public  information  for  anyone 
who  knows  where  to  find  it. 

They  showed  the  floor  plan  to  an  engi¬ 
neering  expert  in  the  food  industry  and  soon 
figured  out  that  the  rival  had  five  production 
lines  up  and  running,  compared  with  their 
client’s  two.  They  also  talked  to  the  rival’s 
equipment  suppliers,  who  helped  them 
unravel  the  company’s  production  process. 

“There  was  no  putting  on  false  names  or 
glasses,  or  whatever,”  Fuld  says.  “We  identified 
ourselves  as  a  consulting  firm.  Not  everyone 
talked  to  us,  mind  you.  But  this  is  a  business 
where  you  have  to  do  more  with  less.” 

They  quickly  discovered  that  the  rival 
manufacturer  was  simply  doing  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  job  than  Fuld’s  client  of  producing  the 
same  basic  product.  That  was  why  they 
could  sell  it  at  a  lower  price.  “There  was  no 
money  laundering  going  on,”  he  says. 

Fuld  is  openly  contemptuous  of  investi¬ 
gators  like  Barry  who  routinely  cross  the 
ethical  divide.  “We  can  find  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  this  guy  says  he  finds,  but  we  can  do 
it  legitimately,”  he  insists.  “Most  profes¬ 
sionals  in  this  business  don’t  have  to  lie, 


cheat  and  steal”  to  serve  their  clients. 

They  may  not  have  to,  but  there  are  a 
growing  number  of  investigators  who  do. 
And  if  it  made  the  difference  between  win  ¬ 
ning  a  lucrative  contract  or  protecting  your 
company’s  assets,  wouldn’t  you?  PI 

Senior  Editor  Alison  Bass  won't  answer  the  phone  any¬ 
more.  But  you  can  reach  her  at  abass@darwinmag.com. 


darwinmag.com  Disagree  with  something  in  this  story?  Go 

to  ADD  A  COMMENT  at  the  conclusion  of  DEFENSE  AGAINST  THE 
DARK  ARTS,  found  on  Print  Links  at  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks. 
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Searching  the  Web 


DOES  LOOKING  FOR  INFORMATION  ONLINE 
MYSTIFY  YOU?  ARE  YOU  FRUSTRATED  BY 
EPIC  WEB  SEARCHES?  LET  DARWIN  HELP. 


YOU  CAN 

GET  THERE  FROM  HERE 

Searching  the  Web  is  the  ultimate  paradox:  The  Internet  brings 

information  tantalizingly  close  to  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  sheer  vol¬ 
ume  of  information  available  on  the  Web  can  leave  us  more  confused 
than  ever.  That's  why  we  timidly  stick  with  four  or  five  familiar  web¬ 
sites,  for  fear  of  venturing  into  dangerous,  unfamiliar  territory. 

But  then  Information  Guilt  sets  in.  The  more  we  realize  what's  out 
there,  the  worse  we  feel  about  not  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Well,  it's  time  to  stop  cowering  in  the  digital  corner.  A  Web  search 
is  a  challenge,  for  sure.  But  if  you  go  about  it  confidently,  it  can  be 
an  entertaining  and  rewarding  experience  rather  than  a  frustrating 
one.  Why  not  let  us  help? 

BY  MEG  MITCHELL  MOORE 
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Searching  the  Web 


There's  so  much  out  there.  How  do  I  know 
where  to  start? 

At  the  risk  of  overly  simplifying  a  truly  complex  process,  search¬ 
ing  the  Web  ultimately  comes  down  to  learning  how  to  use  search 
engines  the  right  way. 

What  exactly  is  a  search  engine? 

First,  we  should  talk  about  the  difference  between  search  engines 
and  directories.  Most  people  use  the  term  “search  engine”  to 
describe  any  site  that  looks  for  information.  In  fact,  there  are  search 
engines  (like  Google)  and  directories  (like  Yahoo,  which  uses 
Google’s  search  engine).  Search  engines  send  complicated  algo¬ 
rithms  (programs)  called  spiders  that  “crawl”  the  Web  looking  for 
information  on  websites.  Directories  use  real,  live  human  beings  to 
categorize  websites;  users  can  then  drill  down  into  these  manually 
indexed  categories.  For  simplicity’s  sake,  we’ll  use  the  term  search 
engine  loosely  to  describe  both  types  of  sites. 

How  do  I  find  a  search  engine? 

You  probably  already  recognize  many  of  the  dozens  of  search  engine 
sites  out  there— we’ve  mentioned  Yahoo  (www.yahoo.com)  and  Google 
(■ www.google.com ),  but  there’s  also  sites  like  Lycos  (www.lycos.com).  Ask 
Jeeves  ( www.askjeeves.com )  and  AltaVista  (www.altavista.com).  (See  “Not 
All  Search  Engines  Are  Created  Equal,”  Page  82.) 


Each  search  engine  has  its  own  way  of  retrieving  and  present¬ 
ing  information.  And  as  you  become  familiar  with  each,  you’ll  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  can  be  used  to  fill  different  needs.  The  idea  is  to 
find  one  with  which  you’re  most  comfortable  and  become  fluent 
in  the  particular  language  it  speaks. 

So  how  do  I  get  started? 

Let’s  say  your  boss  wants  you  to  find  out  about  online  strategies  for 
your  brick-and-mortar  company.  You  use  Google  (good  choice,  by 
the  way — Google  regularly  receives  very  high  user  satisfaction  rat¬ 
ings)  and  enter  “online  strategy”  (make  sure  you  include  the  quote 
marks)  into  the  search  box.  Voila!  You  instantly  receive  9,210  returns 
that  are  likely  to  include  white  papers,  magazine  articles,  analyst 
reports,  consultants  and  maybe  even  a  restaurant  or  two  named 
after  it. 

9,210  results?  Whoa! 

Relax.  It’s  not  a  surprise  that  you’d  be  feeling  overwhelmed  by  so 
many  choices.  So  you’ll  need  to  narrow  your  search.  To  do  that, 
you’ll  need  to  use  a  bit  of  Boolean  logic. 

Boolean  logic?  Now  I'm  really  scared. 

Not  to  worry.  Boolean  logic  is  a  way  of  phrasing  your  request  by 
linking  certain  words  and  excluding  others.  The  basic  terms — or 


AND 


all  of  the  words  or  word  strings 
must  appear 


any  one  of  the  words  or  strings  in 
the  query  could  be  in  the  result 


word  or  string  must  not  appear 


The  Basics 

Boolean  Logic 

Named  after  mathematician  George  Boole, 
Boolean  uses  logical  operators  [and,  or 
and  not)  to  include  or  exclude  terms  from 
a  search.  The  plus  and  minus  symbols  are 
used  the  same  way  as  the  actual  words: 


a  word  must  appear 


a  word  must  not  appear 
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Paper  documents  just  aren't  going  away... 


Did  you  know  there's 
a  way  to  integrate  paper 
documents  into  your 
networked  business 
applications? 

It's  called  an  "ecopy" 

and  it  leverages  your  email 
system  and  office  copier. 


Send  paper  electronically 

across  your  organization  or 
around  the  world. 

Immediately  reduce  costs 

associated  with  faxing  or 
overnight  delivery. 


There's  no  excuse  for 

your  paper  documents  not  to 
get  where  they're  going  in 
Internet  time. 

Check  out  www.ecopy.com 

and  our  ROI  analysis  -  because 
there's  definitely  no  excuse 
for  not  saving  money. 


eCopy 

Where  paper  is  going 

20  Trafalgar  Square 
Nashua,  NH  03063 

603.881.4450 

www.ecopy.com 


Searching  the  Web 


operators— of  Boolean  logic  are  and,  or 
and  not.  For  example,  if  you  ask  for  dogs 
OR  cats  you’ll  get  pages  that  contain  a 
mention  of  either.  Dogs  AND  cats  yields 
only  the  pages  that  contain  both  words. 

Dogs  NOT  cats  will  exclude  pages  with  the 
word  cat  and  include  those  with  the  word 
dog.  It’s  simple. 

Does  it  matter  how  I  write 
these  operators? 

Some  engines,  like  Excite,  require  that  the 
operators  be  in  capital  letters;  others  aren’t 
case  sensitive.  (If  you  can’t  remember 
which  require  caps  and  which  don’t,  it’s  a 
safe  bet  to  use  them.)  The  search  engine 
you  choose  also  determines  where  you 
enter  your  Boolean  search.  For  certain 
engines,  you  need  to  click  first  to  the 
“Advanced  Search”  page.  Others  let  you 
enter  a  Boolean  search  in  the  box  on  the 
homepage.  And  most  let  you  use  a  minus 
sign  instead  of  the  word  not  and  a  plus 
sign  for  the  word  and.  But  these  differ¬ 
ences  make  it  necessary  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  your  chosen  search  engine’s 
format  before  you  perform  a  search.  You 
can  do  that  by  clicking  on  the  “Advanced 
Search”  link  (usually  found  near  the  top  of  the  homepage  of  any 
search  engine).  Some  search  engines,  like  Google,  build  in  the 
Boolean  operators.  However,  if  you  experiment,  you’re  likely  to 
find  differences  in  results  when  you  use  the  operators,  so  it’s  wis¬ 
est  to  use  them,  even  if  the  site  says  you  don’t  need  to. 

How  would  I  narrow  down  the  search  for 
Information  on  online  strategies? 

Think  of  search  engines  as  children  who  need  to  be  given  direc¬ 
tions  using  exact  wording— no  vagueness  allowed.  What  is  it  you 
really  want  to  know?  Is  it  if  your  retail  business  should  consider  an 
online  strategy?  If  that’s  the  case,  try  online  strategy  AND  retail. 


OK.  Now  I  have  only  1,330 
responses  to  look  through. 
I'm  not  exactly  there  yet, 
am  I? 

Not  yet.  But  here’s  a  piece  of  advice  that 
may  seem  obvious  but  is  easy  to  forget: 
The  more  words  you  use  and  the  more 
specific  you  can  be  about  what  you  want, 
the  better  your  search  will  be.  Let’s  say 
you  work  for  a  jeans  company.  Try  typing 
AND  jeans  into  the  mix.  Now  you’re 
down  to  20  links.  That’s  much  better. 

Can  I  narrow  it  even  more? 

When  you  get  your  search  down  to  a 
manageable  number  of  links,  check  out 
the  descriptions  of  what  you’ll  find  on  the 
page— they’re  located  right  underneath 
the  title  links.  Take  a  look  at  that  to  see  if 
it’s  worth  clicking  on.  And  you  can  use 
any  terms  you  find  along  the  way  as  you 
peruse  the  returns  to  refine  your  search 
even  further. 

Will  I  get  the  same  results  no 
matter  which  search  engine 
I  use? 

Most  likely  not.  For  one  thing,  because 
directories  and  pure  search  engines  find  their  results  differently, 
they’re  likely  to  produce  different  results.  But  even  search  engines 
using  the  same  basic  technology  might  yield  differences.  Google, 
for  instance,  displays  results  based  on  popularity,  vaulting  the 
most  linked-to  sites  to  the  top  of  the  list.  Others  may  list  sites 
depending  on  how  often  the  searched-for  phrase  appears  on  the 
site  or  page. 

In  addition,  directories  are  more  likely  to  list  entire  sites,  while 
search  engines  tend  to  pull  out  specific  pages  within  a  site.  So  it’s 
worth  trying  the  same  search  on  a  few  engines  if  the  first  doesn’t 
get  you  what  you  want.  Yahoo  offers  the  option  to  query  other 
search  engines  without  reentering  your  search  terms.  And  some 
meta-search  engines,  like  RedeSearch  and  Allqone,  search  several 
engines  at  once. 


Not  All  Search 
Engines  Are 


SEE  WHICH  ONES  YOU  LIKE  BEST 


www.  dmoz.  com 
www.  google,  com 
www.  lycos.  com 
www.  altavista.  com 
www.yahoo.com 
www.  askjeeves.  com 
www.  about,  com 
www.  hotbot.  com 

SOMETIMES  IT'S  BETTER  TO  GO 
RIGHT  TO  THE  SOURCE 

Dictionaries 

www.  dictionary,  com 
www.  yourdictionary.  com 

Thesauruses 

www.  thesaurus,  com 
www.  bartleby.  com 

Encyclopedias 

www.  infoplease.  com/encyclopdict  htmi 
www.  encyclopedia,  com 
www.  britannica.  com 

Technology  Dictionaries 

www.  webopedia.  com 

www2.  darwinmag.  com/learn/glossary,  cfm 


daiwinmag.com  Learn  the  basics  of  new  technologies  and  strategies 
LEARNING  CURVE  at  www.darwinmag.com/iearn/curve. 


What  if  it's  still  not  what  I'm  looking  for? 

If  the  results  aren’t  perfect  the  first  time,  don’t  despair.  Sometimes 
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“For  our  global  channel 
partners  and  customers, 
24/7  sales  and  service  is 
now  a  Reality.” 


Real  eBusiness. 

Real  Time. 
Real  ROi: 

It's  more  than  a  tagline  —  it’s  a 
promise  from  Entigo,  the  pioneer 

in  real  eBusiness  solutions. 

Entigo’s  B2B  eCommerce  solutions  have 
delivered  real  ROI  to  manufacturers  like 
GE,  Honeywell  and  Toro  who  market,  sell 
and  service  their  products  in  real  time  on 
the  Web. The  Entigo  Reality™  suite  results 
in  real  benefits.  Increased  sales.  Decreased 
costs. Strengthened  channel  partner  loyally. 

Call  today  for  your  Entigo  Reality  Check™ 
a  no-obligation  ROI  analysis  that  will 
show  you  how  much  Entigo  can  add  to 
your  bottom  line. 

866.236.8446 

www.entigo.com/darwin/ed/ 


Real  eBusiness.  Real  Time.  Real  ROI 


Searching  the  Web 


Say  What? 

THOSE  MYSTERIOUS  ERROR  MESSAGES  DEFINED 

(v. 

If  your  screen  says  "401  Unauthorized" 

IT  MEANS  you  need  a  password  to  get  into  the  site. 

YOU  SHOULD  try  retyping  your  password  if  you  are  supposed 
to  have  access  to  the  site.  If  you  don't,  stop  trying  and  go 
somewhere  else. 

If  your  screen  says  "404  Error:  Page  is  no  longer 
available" 

IT  MEANS  the  part  of  the  page  you're  looking  for  is  no  longer 
there  or  that  part  of  the  URL  is  wrong. 

YOU  SHOULD  not  give  up.  First  check  the  URL.  If  it's  right, 
it's  possible  that  the  content  moved  to  another  part  of  the  site 
and  the  site  managers  didn't  define  a  redirect.  Try  deleting 
the  end  part  of  the  URL  to  see  if  that  gets  you  to  a  workable 
page.  Or  see  if  the  site  has  an  internal  search  engine  you  can 
use  to  find  the  content. 

If  your  screen  says  "503:  Service  unavailable" 

IT  MEANS  you  have  just  a  temporary  problem  on  your  hands, 
like  the  server  of  the  site  you're  trying  to  access  is  down. 

YOU  SHOULD  cheer  up.  Try  again  in  a  few  minutes. 
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the  best  way— or  the  only  way— to  find  the  perfect  resource 
is  by  following  a  trail  that  you  didn’t  expect  to  follow.  Try 
out  a  couple  of  links  and  see  where  they  take  you.  Most 
sites  have  site  maps  or  indices  that  will  help  you  quickly 
determine  if  they  have  what  you  need. 

How  do  I  know  the  results  I  get  have 
legitimate  information? 

That’s  an  important  question,  but  it  introduces  a  whole 
new  issue:  Can  you  trust  what  you  see  on  the  Internet?  A 
site  called  Alexa.com  offers  a  downloadable  service  that 
provides  companion  information  to  sites  you’re  viewing. 
If  the  site  you  end  up  on  is  part  of  a  reputable  news 
source,  like  CNN  or  MSNBC,  you’re  more  likely  to  be 
looking  at  true  information,  not  gossip.  And  if  you’re 
using  a  site  like  Google  that  displays  the  most  popular 
sites  first  you  might  assume  that  those  are  more  helpful 
than  those  nobody  ever  visits.  But  the  Internet  makes  it 
scandalously  easy  for  false  information  to  appear— and, 
thus,  appear  true,  so  it’s  always  good  to  look  at  the  data 
with  a  skeptical  eye. 

Is  anything  I  want  to  know  going  to  show 
up  in  my  search? 

Not  necessarily.  Not  everything  on  the  Web  has  been  cat' 
aloged  by  search  engines.  So  many  new  webpages  appear 
every  day.  Even  the  most  ambitious  search  engine  can’t 
keep  up  with  that  rate.  But  there  are  plenty  of  general 
resources  that  might  help  you  more  quickly  and  efficiently 
than  a  Web  search. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  cheap  fare  to  Madrid,  Spain,  you 
probably  won’t  find  the  best  deal  by  putting  Madrid  AND 
cheap  fare  in  a  search  engine;  you’re  more  likely  to  find 
something  if  you  familiarize  yourself  with  travel  sites  offer- 
ing  deals  (see  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Start  Your  Engines” 
on  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks).  And  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
collect  a  list  of  trade  journals  in  your  industry.  Check  those 
sites  regularly  for  changes  and  news.  Also  look  for  online 
encyclopedias  or  dictionaries  of  technology  terms.  And 
keep  in  mind,  searching  the  Web  is  like  most  things— the 
more  you  practice,  the  better  you’ll  get.  PI 


Tell  us  your  search  nightmares  and  successes  at  letters@darwinmag.com.  Meg 
Mitchell  Moore  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Boston.  Additional  reporting  was 
done  by  Darwin's  Online  Research  Manager  Kathleen  Kotwica. 
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For  further  information,  contact:  NTT  Communications  Corporation,  NTT  Hibiya  Bldg  1-1-6  Uchisaiwai-cho,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  100-8019,  Japan 
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BlackBerry  is  an  end-to-end  wireless  email  solution  developed 
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BlackBerry™  lets  you  take  care  of  your  email  wherever  business  takes  you.  It’s  the  best  way  to  stay 
connected  and  manage  your  inbox  on  the  go.  No  dialing  in.  No  antenna  to  raise.  No  effort  required. 
And  since  BlackBerry  works  with  your  existing  office  email,  it  eliminates  the  hassle  of  multiple 
addresses.  It  even  syncs  with  your  calendar  on  the  fly-so  you’ll  always  be  on  top  of  things.  BlackBerry 
is  the  wireless  email  solution  that  keeps  today’s  business  leaders  in  the  know,  wherever  they  go. 
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!  Serial  Entrepreneurs 

Pc- 


Some  CEOs  can't  get  no  satisfaction.  That's  why  they 
keep  launching  new  companies. 

By  MEG  MITCHELL  MOORE 

STEVEN  CASH  NICKERSON  is  the  type  of  man  you  would  want  on  your  side  in  a  brawl.  He's 
not  a  dainty  man.  He's  not  particularly  shy,  and  he  doesn't  seem  like  he  would  care  much 
about  messing  up  his  clothes.  He's  generous  almost  to  a  fault,  loyal  to  those  who  help  make 


him  successful  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  willing  to  defeat  those  who  don't.  He  sucks  in 
ideas  greedily,  just  as  an  oxygen-deprived  person  would  inhale  big  gulps  of  air. 

When  Nickerson  (known  as  Cash  to  friends  and  probably  bankers)  starts  a  company,  he 
draws  on  all  of  those  qualities.  In  fact,  he  gets  restless  when  there's  no  opportunity  to  apply 
them,  which  may  explain  why  just  when  the  business  he's  starting  becomes  successful,  he's 
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A  MAN  NAMED  CASH: 

Steven  Cash  Nickerson's  mentor 
describes  him  by  saying,  "If  you 
called  central  casting  and  said, 
'Send  me  down  the  entrepreneur,' 
they  would  send  you  Cash." 


AN  EARLY  ENTREPRENEUR:  At  age  12,  Martin  Varsavsky 
sold  old  magazines  in  the  Buenos  Aires  subway  to  buy 
perfume  for  a  Mother's  Day  gift. 


refrigerator  rental  business  with  his  roommate.  (What  drove  him 
to  be  an  entrepreneur  back  then,  you  ask?  Beer  money.)  They  called 
it  Campus  Coolers,  and  they  made  it  a  success  by  underselling  the 
guy  who  had  a  monopoly  in  the  space.  Eventually  the  monopolist 
got  mad,  fought  back  and  muscled  Campus  Coolers  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  But  the  experience  stoked  the  entrepreneurial  fire  in  Nicker¬ 
son.  (Long  before  that,  says  Cash’s  younger  brother  Scott 
Nickerson,  the  competitive  gene  had  already  appeared:  “He  was 
going  to  find  a  way  to  win  the  game  no  matter  what.”) 

The  refrigerator  fiasco  convinced  Cash  that  he  needed  a  law 
degree.  He  got  one  in  1985,  then  took  a  job — as  an  attorney  for 
Union  Pacific  Railroad— that  hardly  foreshadowed  the  whirlwind 
quality  of  the  career  that  would  follow.  During  a  stint  at  a  Chicago 
law  firm,  he  also  represented  small  businesses  on  the  side  and 
learned  the  art  of  doing  deals.  After  getting  an  MBA  and  joining 
one  of  the  small-business  clients  he  had  represented,  Nickerson 
launched  his  own  consulting  company.  In  1995,  he  started  a  PEO 
called  Workforce  Strategies,  which  he  built  up  and  sold.  Then  he 
started  an  incubator  holding  company,  which  spawned  a  couple  of 
subsidiaries  in  real  estate  and  property  management.  In  1999  Nick¬ 
erson  founded  Mucho.com,  a  community  site  offering  small  busi- 


Serial  Entrepreneurs 


likely  to  sell  it  and  start  another.  Then 
another,  and  another  one  after  that.  All 
told,  Nickerson  has  started  11  companies 
in  the  past  10  years.  And  today  he’s  worth 
about  $15  million. 

Nickerson  represents  a  peculiar  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  has  sprouted  and  blos¬ 
somed  in  a  business  climate  that  has  long 
honored  fidelity  to  one  corporate  seal. 

He’s  a  serial  entrepreneur. 

Serial  entrepreneurs  make  a  habit— and 
a  career— of  starting  companies.  Some¬ 
times  the  businesses  relate  to  one  another. 

(Nickerson,  for  example,  has  long  been 
involved  in  the  world  of  professional 
employment  organizations,  or  PEOs.) 

Sometimes  they  don’t.  (Jim  Clark, 
arguably  Silicon  Valley’s  most  famous  ser¬ 
ial  entrepreneur,  leapt  from  Web 
browsers — Netscape — to  health  care — 

Healtheon.) 

The  presence  of  serial  entrepreneurs 
in  a  world  fractured  by  stock  market 
booms  and  crashes  matters.  Of  course, 

few  of  them  wield  the  power  of  Clark,  who,  many  argue,  changed 
the  rules  of  the  game  for  everyone  else.  But  serial  entrepreneurs 
are  valuable  not  just  for  what  they  bring  to  the  business  world  but 
for  what  they  teach  others  about  it.  Because  they  try  more  things, 
they  make  more  mistakes  and  learn  more  quickly  from  them. 
Because  they  walk  through  dozens  of  corporate  environments, 
they  leave  more  footprints  behind.  Clearly,  something  sets  these 
people  apart  from  those  content  to  trod  every  day  to  the  same 
office  and  eat  the  same  cereal  for  breakfast.  Understanding  that 
may  reveal  something  about  what  it  takes  to  successfully  launch  a 
new  venture,  whether  it’s  taking  an  old-line  business  online  or 
starting  a  new  business  altogether. 


THE  COMPETITIVE  GENE 

Perhaps  it  was  with  a  touch  of  prescience  that  Nickerson’s  mother 
named  him  after  department  store  king  James  Cash  Penney.  Now 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Team  Mucho— a  company  with  offices  in 
Lafayette,  Calif.,  offering  products,  services  and  networking  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  small  businesses— Cash  has  grown  into  his  name.  He 
first  exhibited  his  entrepreneurial  leanings  20  years  ago,  when  as  a 
student  at  Carleton  College  in  Northfield,  Minn.,  he  started  a  dorm 
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How  to  prepare  for 
the  re-new  economy 


Butterflies  serve  a  great  purpose  in  nature. 

They  are  a  beautiful  and  simplistic  solution  to  a  complex  problem. 
A  gentle  and  palatable  alternative  to  the  stinging  bee. 

Technology  solutions  can  be  just  as  elegant  and  painless, 
especially  with  the  right  assistance.  Your  organization  can  benefit 
from  experienced  project  management,  high  quality  resources, 
and  cost  effective  delivery  mechanisms.  On-time-within  budget. 


Hexaware  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  SEI  CMM  Level  5  global  systems 
integration/consulting  company,  provides  technology  solutions 
in  E-Commerce,  Enterprise  Application  Integration,  and 
Application  Management  including  Mobile  Solutions,  B2B 
Integration,  PeopleSoft  Maintenance,  and  Legacy-to-Web 
Transformation  services. 


Technology  is  the  key  to  business  transformation. 
To  emerge  from  your  chrysalis  give  us  a  call  today 
or  visit  our  web  site. 


Europe  •  Asia  •  North  America 

609  951  9195 

i  ma  wa  re@hexa  wa  re .  com 

www.hexaware.com 

HEXAWARE 

Powering  The  Knowledge  Economy 
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nesses  affordable  access  to  products  and  services  like  office  supplies  and 
insurance  advice.  In  late  December  2000,  the  company  announced  a  merger 
with  Team  America,  a  PEO  based  in  Worthington,  Ohio,  in  a  $69  million 
deal  that  has  made  Nickerson  the  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  combined  com- 
pany,  Team  Mucho.  This  is  the  man  for  whom  cell  phone  calling  plans  with 
unlimited  minutes  were  invented. 

When  Nickerson  appears  for  a  breakfast  meeting  about  a  week  before  the 
merger  date,  he  is  15  minutes  late  and  walks  into  the  restaurant  barking  into 
that  cell  phone.  (Joe  Mancuso,  founder  of  the  CEO  Club,  a  national  organiza- 
tion  for  top  execs,  and  a  longtime  friend  and  business  adviser  of  Nickerson, 
puts  it  this  way:  “If  you  were  doing  a  movie  and  called  central  casting  and  said, 
‘Send  me  down  the  entrepreneur,’  they  would  send  you  Cash.”)  Nickerson 
grew  up  primarily  in  Pennsylvania  and  upstate  New  York,  but  he  looks  like  he 
could  have  stepped  right  off  a  Texas  oil  field,  with  his  expansive  manner  and 
his  cowboy  boots  made  of  indeterminate  animal  skin.  One  wonders  at  first  if 
he  is  actually  a  really  busy  executive  or  if  he  is  just  trying  to  deliver  that  appear- 
ance  to  observers.  As  it  turns  out,  he  is  a  really  busy  executive. 

Partway  into  breakfast  the  cell  phone  rings.  Nickersons  side  of  the  con¬ 
versation  includes  vague,  commanding  phrases  like  “I’ll  get  to  it  when  I  can 
get  to  it”  and  “Don’t  worry  about  it.”  He  puts  the  phone  down  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  half-apologetic  smile  that  implies,  “What  can  I  say?  With  me,  it’s 
always  something.” 

On  this  particular  day  in  December  it  really  is  something  because  Nick¬ 
erson  is  rallying  his  forces  to  prepare  for  the  merger  with  Team  America.  In 
a  climate  that  has  not  been  kind  to  dotcoms  lately,  Mucho.com  hopes  a 
merger  with  an  established  offline  company  that  offers  complementary  skills 
and  clients  will  mean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Giving  a 
tour  of  Mucho. corn’s  space,  Nickerson  stops  in  front  of  the  empty  office  of 
Mucho. corn’s  president.  “The  president  isn’t  going  to  survive  the  merger,”  he 
says  with  no  apology.  When  asked  if  the  president  knows  that,  Nickerson 
nods,  quickly,  then  moves  on.  That’s  just  the  way  it  is. 

In  Mucho. corn’s  conference  room,  Nickerson  pulls  out  his  wallet  to  pay 
for  the  group  order  from  the  local  sandwich  shop.  Someone  makes  a  joke 
about  how  the  shop  has  marked  Nickerson’s  special  order  (tuna  salad,  extra 
hots)  with  a  dollar  sign  on  the  wrapper.  As  the  meeting  begins,  it  quickly 
becomes  clear  that  there’s  a  critical  need  to  sustain  energy  heading  into  the 
merger.  Mucho.com  needs  to  drink  a  really  big  cup  of  coffee  and  get  a  lot 
done  before  the  buzz  dies.  Partway  into  the  meeting,  someone  presents  an 
idea.  “I’m  not  excited,”  says  Nickerson.  “You  gotta  get  me  excited.”  And  then 
something  happens:  People  do  get  him  excited.  The  energy  level  in  the  room 
rises.  It’s  clear  that  the  people  who  work  for  Nickerson  believe  in  where  his 
company  is  going  and  know  that  they  want  to  be  there  when  it  arrives. 

Watching  Cash  Nickerson,  it’s  obvious  he  has  supplied  the  spark  to  get  a 
meeting — and  a  company — moving  many  times  before.  And  it’s  clear  he’s 
going  to  do  it  again.  This  too  is  clear:  It’s  not  so  much  the  idea  that  drives 


BEFORE  YOU  TRY 


TH IS  AT  HOME _ 

If  you're  thinking  of  dabbling  in 
serial  entrepreneurialism,  here's 
some  advice  from  the  professionals 
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Become  a  people  person.  "You 
can't  understand  people  enough,"  says 
Steven  Cash  Nickerson,  a  serial  entrepre¬ 
neur  who  says  he  would  like  to  go  back 
to  school  and  get  a  graduate  degree  in 
psychology.  "The  rules  aren't  laid  down 
[for  an  entrepreneur].  It's  open  field  run¬ 
ning."  If  you  can  see  patterns  in  human 
behavior,  you  can  react  quickly  to  put 
people  where  you  need  them. 

When  it's  not  working,  let  it  go. 

"There  were  dogs,"  says  Nickerson,  of  a 
few  of  his  less-than-successful  ventures. 
The  key  is  not  to  lie  to  yourself  when  some¬ 
thing  isn't  working.  His  property  manage¬ 
ment  and  real  estate  businesses  didn't 
really  perform,  so  he  had  to  cut  them  loose. 
"If  you  don't  adjust,  you  die,"  he  says. 


Know  what  you  don't  know.  "If 

you  don't  know  it,  you  have  to  have  some¬ 
one  who  does,"  says  Nickerson.  Serial 
entrepreneur  Martin  Varsavsky  agrees: 
"Where  I  have  failed  early  on  and  I  am  now 
improving  a  great  deal  is  the  caliber  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  I  surround  myself  with." 


T 

0 


Don't  get  attached.  If  you  fall  in  love 
with  one  company,  you're  not  going  to  be 
able  to  leave  it  to  start  another  one.  "I  tell 
people,  'Build  it,  sell  it,  move  on,'"  says 
Nickerson. 

Realize  that  learning  never 
stops  — but  it  has  its  place.  "In  an 

ever-changing  world,  learning  is  a  never- 
ending  process,"  says  Varsavsky.  "So  I  do 
learn  from  experience,  but  it's  not  all  rele¬ 
vant  for  the  next  venture."  -M.  Moore 
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Serial  Entrepreneurs 


him  as  it  is  the  excitement  of  putting  some  idea,  any  idea,  into  action. 

A  few  hours  later,  the  meeting  ends  as  the  sun  starts  to  sneak  behind  the 
hills.  “Wow,  there’s  a  lot  of  work  to  do,”  Nickerson  says  to  his  team.  He  is 
just  on  the  edge  of  being  overwhelmed.  Then  he  brightens.  On  the  other 
hand,  there’s  a  lot  of  work  to  do!  And  somewhere  in  that  space— between 
challenge  and  execution— is  where  he  thrives. 

SPARE  ME  THE  DETAILS 

A  continent  away  is  a  man  in  Madrid,  Spain,  who  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
looks  and  sounds  nothing  like  Cash  Nickerson  could  be  his  twin.  Argentine 
by  birth,  a  serial  entrepreneur  by  nature,  Martin  Varsavsky  has  founded  six 
successful  companies,  including  Ya.com  Internet  Factory,  a  Spanish -language 
Internet  portal;  Jazztel.com,  a  fiber-optic  Internet  provider;  and  Einsteinet, 
a  Germany-based  application  service  provider.  Although  his  current  net 
worth  is  in  the  ballpark  of  $300  million  to  $600  million,  it  has  reached  as  high 
as  $1.5  billion  in  the  past  two  years. 

Varsavsky  exemplifies  a  trait  common  to  those  with  entrepreneurial  DNA: 
When  the  excitement  stops,  so  does  the  interest  in  the  minutiae  of  running 
a  business.  You’ve  heard  of  CEOs  who  won’t  delegate,  who  insist  on  doing 
everything  from  running  the  directors’  meetings  to  fixing  the  copiers.  Not 
serial  entrepreneurs. 

“I  remember  that  Apocalypse  Now  character  saying,  ‘I  love  the  smell  of 
Napalm  in  the  morning,”’  says  Varsavsky  “Well,  I  love  the  smell  of  an  empty 
building,  of  a  business  that  is  still  in  my  head  and  will  then  be  real.  But  I 
admit  that  after  the  business  is  born  and  reaches,  say,  200  employees  or 
$3  million  per  month  in  sales,  I  get  lost.” 

(When  asked  how  soon  into  a  new  venture  he  starts  to  get  bored,  Nick¬ 
erson  is  only  half-kidding  when  he  answers,  “The  second  day.”) 

Varsavsky  has  a  dance  he  does  each  time  he  starts  a  new  business.  First  he 
becomes  the  founder,  largest  shareholder,  CEO  and  chairman.  After  a  while,  as 
his  interest  in  day-to-day  matters  begins  to  wane,  he  loses  the  CEO  title.  Then 
he  shaves  off  chairman.  When  all  is  said  and  done  he  remains  the  founder. 

Like  all  serial  entrepreneurs,  Varsavsky’s  talent  lies  in  starting,  not  finish¬ 
ing.  One  imagines  that  Varsavsky  and  Nickerson  take  beautiful  pictures  when 
they’re  on  vacation  but  often  don’t  get  around  to  driving  to  the  store  to  drop 
off  the  film. 

HAVE  MY  PEOPLE  CALL  MY  OTHER  PEOPLE 

In  all  of  his  businesses,  Nickerson  relies  heavily  on  the  theory  that  a  com¬ 
pany  is  like  a  wolf  pack,  whose  members  push  each  other  to  keep  up  a  rig¬ 
orous  pace  and  drop  those  who  can’t  keep  up.  In  fact,  he  keeps  an  extensive 
collection  of  wolf  art  in  his  home.  Wolf  figurines.  Wolf  statues.  Wolf  paint¬ 
ings.  “The  wolf  pack  can  be  very  unforgiving,”  says  Nickerson.  “Nobody 
wants  to  be  the  omega.”  (In  a  wolf  pack,  the  omega  wolf  is  the  weakest,  holds 
the  lowest  status  and  is  the  first  one  to  quit  when  the  other  wolves  start 


DO  YOU  HAVE 
WHAT  IT  TAKES? _ 

Find  out  where  you  rate  on  the 
entrepreneurship  scale  according  to 
the  Berglas  Diagnostic  Inventory  for 
Serial  Entrepreneurialism 


Consider  how  well  the 
following  statements 
describe  your  typical  behav¬ 
ior  and  award  yourself  points 
according  to  this  scale: 


5  I  always  do  this. 

4  I  usually  do  this. 

3  I've  done  this  on  occasion. 
2  I  believe  I've  done  this. 

1  I  feel  I  should  do  this. 

0  I'd  never  do  this. 


_ When  on  vacation  at  a  seaside  resort,  I 

kick  over  sand  castles  in  the  hope  that  I  will  be 
asked  to  repair  them,  or  rebuild  them,  with  the 
children  who  created  them. 


_  I  turn  down  tickets  to  concerts  if  I  have 

heard  the  music  (for  example,  a  Beethoven 
symphony)  before. 


_  I  drive  only  Edsels  and  DeLoreans. 

Repairing  them  is  part  of  the  fun. 


_  I  cry  on  Christmas  day  after  all  the 

presents  have  been  opened. 

_ When  shopping  for  household  goods,  I 

get  far  more  excited  when  I  see  the  words 
"some  assembly  required"  than  when  I  see 
"50%  Off  Sale." 


_  My  motto  is:  "Anyone  can  win  at  solitaire 

with  52  cards;  I'll  win  with  no  more  than 
50  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  ever  do." 

_ YOUR  TOTAL 


IF  YOU  SCORED: 

0-12  points:  Take  a 
job  at  Ernst  &  Young. 

13-18  points:  You 

might  be  able  to  build  a 
mom-and-pop  business  but 
will  likely  sell  to  the  first 
person  who  makes  you  an 
offer  so  that  you  can  retire 
to  a  sunny  beach. 


19-24  points:  Start 
befriending  VCs  now. 

25  -  30  points: 

Dissolve  that  retirement 
fund;  you're  working  until 
the  day  you  die. 


SOURCE:  STEVEN  BERGLAS 
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Serial  Entrepreneurs 


nipping  at  his  heels.)  Nickerson 
has  no  qualms  about  labeling 
himself  the  alpha  male,  or 
leader,  of  the  pack. 

To  keep  up  with  Nickerson’s 
pack,  members  have  to  exhibit 

a  high  tolerance  for  uncertainty  and  a  quick  reaction  time.  Con¬ 
sider  Tina  Patzer,  who  has  known  Nickerson  for  eight  years  and 
as  many  companies  and  now  heads  up  HR  for  Team  Mucho.  “My 
common  denominator  is  Cash  on  my  resume,”  she  says  without 
a  trace  of  regret. 

Patzer  explains  that  most  people  who  work  with  Nickerson  feed 
off  his  energy.  “And  he  takes  the  bulk  of  the  risk.  There’s  comfort 
in  that,”  she  admits.  “I  wouldn’t  be  doing  this  on  my  own.  I  don’t 
have  the  gumption.”  Scott  Nickerson,  who  has  worked  for  his 
brother  in  three  of  his  companies,  agrees:  “I  would  never  want  the 


You've  heard  of  CEOs  who  won't  delegate, 
who  insist  on  doing  everything  from  running 
the  directors'  meetings  to  fixing  the  copiers. 
Not  serial  entrepreneurs. 


pressures.  He  seems  to  walk  across  hot  coals.  (In  fact,  the  younger 
Nickerson  wasn’t  invited  to  join  Mucho.com.  “The  Mucho  thing 
kind  of  snuck  up  on  me,”  he  admits.) 

Patzer  had  just  built  a  new  house  in  Illinois  in  1995  when  Nick¬ 
erson  invited  her  to  move  to  Lafayette,  Calif.,  to  get  Workforce 
Strategies  ready  to  go  public.  Patzer  packed  up  her  husband  and 
her  two  kids  and  said  goodbye  to  her  house  less  than  a  year  after 
breaking  ground  for  it.  “We  all  just  stopped  everything,”  she  says. 
And  though  she  eventually  moved  back  to  the  house,  from  which 
she  now  works  remotely  for  Team  Mucho,  Patzer  says  that 
she  would  follow  Nickerson  to  any  new  busi¬ 
ness  venture. 

In  The  New  New  Thing:  A  Silicon  Valley  Story, 
Michael  Lewis  looks  at  Netscape  cofounder 
Clark  and  the  people  who  followed  him  from  his 
first  company,  Silicon  Graphics,  to  Netscape  and 
then  on  to  Healtheon  (which  is  now  known  as 
WebMD).  Those  who  didn’t  make  the  first  move 
from  Silicon  Graphics  to  Netscape  were  kicking 
themselves  when  Netscape  started  to  look  very 
much  like  it  was  taking  over  the  world.  They 
vowed  never  to  miss  out  on  anything  Clark  did 
again.  No  matter  what  it  was. 

Varsavsky,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  people  in 
each  of  his  companies  and  leaves  them  there  to 
grow  rather  than  uprooting  them  to  move  on  to 
the  next  venture.  That  doesn’t  mean  working  for 
him  comes  without  uncertainty.  “The  people 
who  work  with  me  many  times  go  into  serious, 
serious  doubts  about  what  we  are  doing,”  says 
Varsavsky.  “They  look  at  me  and  just  hope  that  I 
am  right.”  The  thing  is,  most  of  the  time  he  is. 
And  he  knows  enough  to  surround  himself  with 
people  who  specialize  in  things  he  doesn’t. 
Varsavsky  says  that  he  has  no  problem  getting  the 
first  $50  million  in  revenue  but  confesses  that  he 
stumbles  when  it’s  time  to  go  from  there  to  a  bil¬ 
lion.  (Nickerson  voices  a  similar  sentiment,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  has  finally  recognized  the  value  and 
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Serial  Entrepreneurs 


necessity  of  a  rock-solid  CFO.)  While  serial  entrepreneurialism 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  arrogance,  a  belief  in  one’s  own  good 
ideas,  it  also  requires  a  dose  of  humility. 

THE  ENTREPRENEURIAL  INSTINCT 

Steven  Berglas,  a  psychologist  and  instructor  at  The  Harold  Price 
Center  for  Entrepreneurial  Studies  at  the  University  of  California 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  devoted  a  career  to  understanding  what  makes 
successful  businesspeople  tick  (and  topple).  He  maintains  there 
exists  a  fundamental  difference  between  someone  who  starts  one 
company  and  someone  who  starts  several.  The  first  he  calls  “king- 


to  propagate  his  or  her  ideas.  Says  Berglas:  “The  serial  entrepreneur 
wants  to  leave  as  many  intellectual  and  creative  entities  for  others 
to  derive  developmental  opportunities  from  as  possible.”  And 
maybe  it’s  an  inherited  trait— Nickerson’s  kids  have  been  known  to 
create  their  own  brochures  to  sell  watermelons  to  the  neighbors. 

What  would-be  investors  or  employees  need  to  pay  attention  to 
is  whether  serial  entrepreneurs’  ideas  are  worthy  of  the  power  their 
owners  exert.  According  to  the  CEO  Club’s  Mancuso,  it’s  not 
Nickerson’s  ideas  (overall,  he  says,  they  are  closer  to  marginal  than 
brilliant)  but  the  pull  of  his  personality  that  makes  others  believe 
in  him.  With  so  many  ideas  going  around  a  serial  entrepreneur’s 


If  success  and  comfort  lie  on  the  other  side  of  a  wall  and  the 
serial  entrepreneur  is  climbing  it,  the  exhilarating  part  comes 
just  before  he  swings  his  foot  over  the  edge. 


dom  builders” — like  Nike’s  Phil  Knight  and  Wal-Mart’ s  Sam  Wal¬ 
ton — who  create  an  empire  and  live  within  its  walls.  Kingdom 
builders  surround  themselves  with  loyal  subjects.  They  build 
moats  and  furnish  them  with  alligators  to  keep  outsiders  from 
invading.  They  are  looking  for  success,  and  when  they  achieve  it, 
they  breathe  easier  in  their  thrones.  The  serial  entrepreneur,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  success  as  a  reason  to  launch  a  new  venture. 

The  serial  entrepreneur  welcomes  conflict  and  chaos  because  they 
may  result  in  other,  better  ideas.  “That  person  is  working  out  of  a 
passion  to  demonstrate  his  genius  to  the  world  or  to  capitalize  on 
what  he  believes  is  a  rare  and  insightful  application  to  an  unknown 
area,”  says  Berglas.  “Once  they’ve  done  that,  the  psychological 
rewards  are  gone.”  Serial  entrepreneurs,  assuming  one  can  catego¬ 
rize  such  an  eclectic  group,  are  never  satisfied.  If  success  and  com¬ 
fort  lie  on  the  other  side  of  a  wall  and  the  serial  entrepreneur  is 
climbing  it,  the  exhilarating  part  comes  just  before  he  swings  his  foot 
over  the  edge.  Once  he  lands  on  the  other  side,  it’s  not  fun  anymore. 

The  work  of  scientists  studying  animal  behavior  has  proved  that 

in  many  animal  societies  the 

darwinmag.com  Find, he ia, es,  stronscst  males  s“k 

books  about  business  innovation  at  the  BOOK  female  partners  to  ensuie  the 

ROOM  www2.darwinmag.com/connect/books  survival  of  their  genes.  The 

more  partners  the  male  has,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  his  line  will  survive.  While  it’s  quite  a  jump 
from  animal  mating  to  company  building  (which  of  course  is  not 
an  endeavor  limited  to  males),  perhaps  serial  entrepreneurialism 
represents  a  subconscious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  entrepreneur 


head,  who’s  to  say  if  he’s  focusing  on  the  right  one?  “Cash  has  got 
10  more  ideas  on  the  back  burner  for  every  one  he’s  cooking,”  says 
Scott  Nickerson. 

The  aura  of  invincibility  that  surrounds  serial  entrepreneurs  can 
be  seductive.  So  certainly  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  would 
leave  their  spouses  and  their  pets  behind  if  the  Nickersons  and  the 
Clarks  and  Varsavskys  of  the  world  said  they  found  a  way  to 
improve  on  Rice  Krispies  Treats,  package  them  in  neon  Saran  Wrap 
and  sell  them  from  a  garage.  People — very  talented,  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple — find  themselves  hitching  their  horses  to  these  entrepreneurs’ 
carts  and  going  along  for  the  ride.  They  take  this  leap  of  faith 
because  if  they  wait  to  find  out  whether  the  ride  will  be  a  good  one, 
it’ll  be  too  late  to  jump  on. 

Varsavsky  likens  serial  entrepreneurialism  to  an  addiction.  He 
has  tried  to  quit  many  times,  he  says,  after  financial  successes  have 
allowed  him  the  freedom  to  relax.  But  the  relaxation  gene  is  miss¬ 
ing  from  his  makeup.  “I  always  want  to  go  back  to  the  action,  and 
building  a  business  is  it  for  me,”  he  says. 

Now  that  the  deal  with  Team  America  has  gone  through,  Cash 
Nickerson  has  promised  himself  a  break.  He  makes  this  pro¬ 
nouncement  from  a  cell  phone  in  a  car  traveling  through  Oregon, 
on  the  way  to  the  airport  to  go  somewhere  else  to  work  on  some 
other  part  of  the  deal.  He  says  it  without  irony,  but  one  gets  the 
feeling  whatever  break  he  takes  isn’t  going  to  last  long.  P*1 


Former  Darwin  Senior  Writer  Meg  Mitchell  Moore  is  now  an  entrepreneurial  freelance 
writer.  She  can  be  reached  at  megmmoore@earthlink.net. 
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power  is  about  to  grow  up. 


With  new  technologies  from  ABB 


fields  of  windmills  in  remote  locations 


will  produce  renewable  electricity 


at  competitive  prices.  It’s  just  one  of 


the  ways  we  are  turning  the  promise 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ALISON  SEIFFER 


Wireless 


OUR  INTREPID  REPORTER  HEADS  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TO  SPEND  A  DAY  SURFING  THE  UNWIRED  WEB 

BY  SUSANNAH  PATTON 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO-REALLY  DO-ON  THE  WIRELESS  WEB? 

Darwin  sent  Senior  Writer  Susannah  Patton  to  spend  a  wireless  day  in  New 
York  City,  the  beating  heart  of  the  untethered  world.  Armed  with  a  Palm  Vx 
Handheld  with  an  OmniSky  modem  and  a  Sprint  PCS  cell  phone,  we  asked 
her  to  schedule  meetings,  confer  with  editors,  arrange  appointments,  check 
stocks,  make  dinner  reservations,  and  get  in,  out  and  around  the  Big  Apple 
with  Jetson-age  ease.  That  is,  we  asked  her  to  try.  Here's  what  happened. 

3 171  Sitting  in  my  room  at  the  Soho  Grand  Hotel,  I  fire  up  my  Palm 

and  Sprint  PCS  phone  with  wireless  Internet.  The  batteries  are  charged,  and  I  am  ready 
to  take  on  Manhattan.  First,  however,  I  must  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  Where  to  go?  I  need 
to  find  a  shop  near  my  first  meeting  with  Mark  Caron,  CEO  of  MobileSpring.  I  had  down¬ 
loaded  the  Starbucks  Coffee  Store  Locator  to  the  Palm,  so  while  cabbing  it  up 
6th  Avenue  toward  MobileSpring's  West  44th  Street  digs,  I  type  in  the  company's 
address.  Within  seconds,  two  Starbucks  addresses  pop  up,  the  first  on  the  corner  of  6th 
Avenue  and  42nd  Street,  where  I  ask  the  taxi  to  stop.  Sure  enough,  there  it  is.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  has  no  tables.  The  locator  doesn't  provide  those  kinds  of  details  yet.  "There's 
another  one  three  blocks  uptown,"  a  helpful  woman  tells  me. 
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Wireless 


9:00  Walking  toward  the  second 

Starbucks,  I  type  a  brief  message  to  my  edi¬ 
tor  on  my  mobile  phone,  using  AOL’s 
Instant  Messenger  system.  “Starbucks 
located,”  I  write.  My  phone  instantly  starts 
beeping.  “Cool,”  he  responds.  We  could  have 
just  called  each  other,  of  course,  but  he’s  in 
the  middle  of  a  meeting,  and  besides,  this  is 
pleasantly  subversive.  I  can  see  why  teens  in 
Scandinavia  are  addicted  to  text  messaging. 
It’s  a  little  awkward  at  first,  though.  (Typing 
the  word  hello,  for  example,  involves  13  key¬ 
strokes.  To  type  the  letter  “L”  you  need  to  hit 
the  “5”  key  three  times.) 

Coffee  in  hand,  I  check  my  agenda  and 
click  on  Barnesandnoble. corn’s  site  on  the 
Palm.  I’ve  promised  to  return  home  with 
travel  gifts  for  my  husband  and  son,  and  I 
figure  I  can  buy  a  CD  and  have  it  delivered 
to  my  hotel  by  the  end  of  the  day.  I’m  excited 


ces 


PALM  VX  WITH  OMNISKY  MODEM 

I  chose  this  chiefly  because  it's  possible  to  configure  the  device  to  receive  my 
company's  Lotus  Notes  e-mail. 

COST:  $399  for  the  Palm,  $299  for  the  OmniSky  modem,  plus  $39.95  a  month  for  the 
OmniSky  service 

The  OmniSky  device  transmits  data  at  around  19.2Kbps,  about  a  quarter  of  the  speed 
of  standard  dial-up  modems  on  PCs.  OmniSky  plans  a  trial  run  this  summer 
for  data  transmission  speeds  at  128Kbps. 

PALM  COLLAPSIBLE  KEYBOARD  FOR  THE  PALM  V 
COST:  $99 

SPRINT  PCS  TOUCHPOINT  PHONE  WITH  DUAL  BAND 

Smaller  and  more  compact  than  the  model  with  the  larger  screen.  Uses  handheld 
devices  markup  language,  or  HDML,  to  show  webpage  text  on  screen. 

COST:  $99.99;  $10  per  month  for  Internet  service 

to  be  an  early  participant  in  the  dawning  age  screen:  “Our  apologies.  Purchasing  from  the 
of  mobile  commerce,  or  m-commerce.  In  the  Palm  is  currently  unavailable.  Please  visit  our 
middle  of  searching  through  CD  titles,  how-  webpage  to  complete  your  order.” 
ever,  a  discouraging  message  pops  up  on  my  «  n  r~ 

J  I  realize  that  I  am  going  to  be 
late  for  my  meeting,  so  I  quickly  tap  on  my 
Palm  to  help  me  find  directions  to  Mobile- 
Spring  using  a  service  called  MapBlast. 
“Head  north,”  the  instructions  begin. 
Which  way  is  north?  I  wonder.  I  ask  a  man 
in  a  trench  coat  and  hat  standing  next  to 
me.  “That  way,”  he  grunts,  throwing  out 
his  arm  for  emphasis.  I  arrive  at  120  44th 
Street  after  taking  only  one  wrong  turn. 

10:10  Mark  Caron  talks  about 

the  promise  and  limitations  of  wireless  com¬ 
munication.  “There’s  been  a  gee  whiz’  fac¬ 
tor  with  wireless,”  he  says.  “We  need  to 
focus  on  what’s  really  useful,  such  as  e-mail 
and  messaging,  news  and  stock  informa¬ 
tion.”  New  York  City  is  emerging  as  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  wireless  Internet  applications, 
financing  and  advertising,  Caron  says, 
because  it’s  ideally  located  for  deals  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  where  the 
wireless  phenomenon  is  stronger. 

Caron  realizes  that  wireless  modems  are 
still  slow,  and  coverage  is  often  spotty.  In 
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Can’t  handle  another  byte?  Store  Smarter.™ 


Introducing  Active  Archive  Solutions."  The  intelligent  way  to  optimize  database  performance. 

Active  archiving  is  a  breakthrough  way  to  relieve  the  pain  of  overloaded  databases,  sluggish 
application  performance  and  endless  hardware  upgrades.  Database  size  is  dramatically  reduced 
by  systematically  setting  aside  infrequently  used  data.  However,  the  data  is  always  kept  close  at 
hand  for  easy  access.  Best  of  all,  you  save  money  by  optimizing  the  hardware  you  already 
have.  Get  smarter.  Call  800-457-7060  or  visit  www.storesmarter.com. 
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Wireless 


3  to  6  months,  however,  he  predicts  that 
we’ll  be  able  to  use  mobile  phones  to  do 
most  things  we  can  do  with  ATMs,  such  as 
checking,  bank  accounts.  We’re  just  not 
quite  there  yet. 

11:15  I  enter  the  subway  and  try 

to  message  my  editor  again  on  my  cell  phone. 
“In  subway  and  have  a  signal,”  I  write. 
“Gotcha,  what  line  are  you  on?”  “The  N 
train,”  I  respond.  But  by  the  time  I  reach  the 
subway  platform,  the  signal  is  lost. 

11:30  Even  if  I  can't  get  my  gifts 

wirelessly,  I  can  at  least  take  advantage  of 
New  York  City’s  reputation  as  a  mecca  for 
electronics  shopping.  I  enter  The  Wiz  at 
17  Union  Square  West,  one  of  a  well-known 
New  York-area  chain,  and  take  a  look  at  the 
Nikon  Coolpix  950,  priced  at  $799.  I  pull 
out  my  Palm  and  tap  on  MySimon.com,  a 
comparison  shopping  application.  After 


WITH  SO  MANY  STANDARDS  TO  DEAL  WITH, 
ARE  PRONE  TO  PROBLEMS 


WIRELESS  APPLICATIONS 


The  challenges  I  faced  trying  to  log  on  to  Barnesandnoble.com,  CitySearch.com  and 
some  other  sites  are  most  likely  because  of  code  glitches,  says  Robert  Albert,  vice 
president  of  wireless  and  business  development  for  Barnesandnoble.com.  The  cur¬ 
rent  difficulties  stem  from  the  wide  array  of  Web  languages  and  standards  involved 
in  mobile  commerce.  Developers  working  with  Barnesandnoble.com,  for  example, 
are  creating  applications  for  multiple  platforms,  including  the  Palm  operating  system, 
Windows  CE  and  Research  in  Motion's  operating  system,  that  will  work  on  an  array 
of  standards.  "Our  service  on  OmniSky  usually  works  really  well,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  potential  things  that  can  happen,"  Albert  says.  In  addition  to  code 
glitches,  users  can  encounter  network  problems  or  spotty  coverage,  especially  in 
tunnels.  Barnesandnoble.com  is  now  working  with  Boston-based  NetMorf  in  order 
to  "reduce  the  possibility  of  the  site  being  down."  -S.  Patton 


12:30 


I  hurry  down  Wall  Street 

to  meet  my  friend  Caroline,  who  works 
for  a  dotcom.  We  ponder  where  to  have 
lunch  while  perusing  Zagat’s  restaurant 
guide  on  my  Palm.  We  consider  an  eatery 


The  key  to  mobile  commerce 


In  1 
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the  nearest  physical  store. 


several  seconds,  MySimon.com  comes  up 
with  a  list  of  outlets  (mostly  online)  that  sell 
the  digital  camera  for  less. 

noon  I  try  out  the  Where2Go 

Public  Restrooms  Locator  application,  a 
guide  to  the  best  public  toilets  in  the  city.  It 
says  Forbes  Magazine  Galleries  has  “very 
nice  and  clean”  restrooms  several  blocks 
away  with  “deco/nautical”  themes. 

daiwinmag.com  Find  the  latest  statistics 

on  the  acceptance  of  new  technologies  in  Numbers  on 
www.  darwinmag.  com/printlinks. 


called  The  14  Wall  Street  Restaurant, 
located  on  the  31st  floor  of  her  building. 
“Take  the  elevator  up  and  leave  reality 
below,”  the  Zagat’s  review  begins.  We 
head  up. 

Caroline  tells  me  it’s  considered  uncouth 
to  talk  on  the  phone  in  such  a  nice  restau¬ 
rant.  PDAs  are  probably  OK.  While  wait¬ 
ing  for  our  sesame  shrimp  and  sauteed 
scallops  to  arrive,  I  try  again  to  buy  a  CD 
for  my  husband.  Even  though  I  am  in  a  top 
floor  overlooking  the  Manhattan  skyline,  I 
am  unable  to  get  a  signal  to  log  on  to  the 
Barnesandnoble.com  site.  Seconds  later,  I 
successfully  log  on  to  my  e-mail  account. 


As  I  catch  up  on  the  latest  news  back  at  the 
office,  I  realize  I  am  completely  ignoring  my 
lunch  guest.  I  explain  to  Caroline  that  being 
a  jerk  is  part  of  my  assignment. 

1:45  Caroline  declines  dessert 

and  returns  to  her  office,  leaving  me  to  wan¬ 
der  lower  Manhattan.  Surrounded  by  floor 
traders  outside  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  taking  cigarette  breaks,  I  decide  to 
check  some  stock  quotes.  I  take  out  my 
mobile  phone  and  log  on  to  the  Web  by 
pressing  the  “minibrowser”  option  and  then 
Fidelity’s  site.  I  type  in  the  stock  symbol  of 
my  favorite  company — shares  are  up!  My  joy 
is  tempered  by  the  realization  that  the  share 
price  has  fallen  32  percent  since  the  year’s 
high.  Visions  of  early  retirement  fade  quickly. 

2:40  I  wander  into  the  mammoth 

FAO  Schwarz  store  on  5th  Avenue  in  search 
of  a  present  for  my  son.  I  settle  on  a  toy  sta¬ 
tion  wagon,  pleased  to  have  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  acquiring  a  gift.  My  wireless 
devices,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

q  on 

yj  t  yj[J  My  cab  is  flying  along  the 

East  River  Drive  at  about  80  miles  an  hour.  I 
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How  will  I? 

HOW  WILL  I  INCREASE  PROFITABILITY? 

HOW  WILL  I  MAXIMIZE  EFFICIENCY  AND  VELOCITY? 

HOW  WILL  I  COLLABORATE  WITH  GLOBAL  TRADING  PARTNERS  ? 
HOW  WILL  I  GAIN  VISIBILITY  INTO  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND? 

HOW  WILL  I  GROW  MY  COMPANY? 

HOW  WILL  I? 


webplan  will. 

webplan*  solutions  power  the  worLd's  fastest  e-Business  networks.  Our  web-native 
collaborative  trading  networks  connect  all  stakeholders,  transforming  instant  information 
into  faster  decisions,  lower  costs,  and  maximum  profitability.  As  your  company  evolves, 
the  guestions  will  get  harder.  But  sometimes,  the  answers  are  easier.  Learn  more. 

Visit  www.webplan.com  or  call  1-866-236-3249. 


web 

Collaborative  Trading  Networks 


©  Copyright  2001  webplan  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Wireless 


tighten  my  seat  belt  and  pull  out  my  Palm.  I 
click  on  Citysearch.com  and  proceed  to  the 
entertainment  section,  hoping  to  buy  a  ticket 
to  Annie  Get  Your  Gun  at  the  Marquis  Theatre. 
After  I  choose  the  type  of  seat  I  want,  a  mes- 
sage  pops  onto  my  screen:  “The  requested 
content  contained  an  unsupported  content 
type.  Note  the  error,  and  contact  the  devel¬ 
oper  of  this  query.”  I  picture  a  lonely  devel¬ 
oper  sitting  in  a  windowless  office  in  a 
Manhattan  startup.  I  imagine  storming  up  to 
his  desk.  “I  want  to  see  Annie  Get  Your  Gun. 
Why  aren’t  you  supporting  my  content 
type?”  I  demand,  and  he  bursts  into  tears. 

I  enter  the  Wall  Street  offices 

of  Mobilocity,  an  IT  consultancy  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  mobile  and  wireless  technology. 
Goran  Arbanas,  the  lab’s  chief,  demon¬ 
strates  a  PocketPC  with  streaming  video; 
it’s  cool,  but  it’s  not  the  proverbial  killer 


app  that  will  lead  to  mass  adoption  of 
wireless  technology. 

5:50  A  crowd  of  nattily  dressed 

business  executives  listen  to  a  panel  of  wire¬ 
less  experts  at  a  midtown  gathering  titled 
“The  Wireless  Revolution:  Science  Fiction, 
Reality,  or  a  Little  of  Both?”  They  are  clearly 
eager  to  learn  about  the  future  of  the  wire¬ 
less  Web,  which  apparently  isn’t  going  to  be 
shopping-heavy.  “M-commerce  is  not 
e-commerce,”  panel  member  Jason  Devitt 
tells  them.  Devitt,  CEO  and  cofounder  of 
Vindigo,  a  popular  city  guide  for  PDAs, 
notes  that  many  people  aren’t  likely  to  actu¬ 
ally  buy  things  on  their  wireless  devices. 
There’s  no  way  to  replicate  the  PC  for  ease 
of  use  and  security.  The  key  to  mobile  com¬ 
merce,  he  says,  is  helping  the  consumer  find 
the  nearest  physical  store.  Couldn’t  have 
said  it  better  myself. 


As  the  wireless  discussion 

breaks  up,  I  ponder  what  to  do  next.  I  con¬ 
sider  seeing  a  movie  and  tap  on  Moviefone 
on  my  Palm.  Crouching  Tiger,  Hidden  Dragon 
is  playing  at  8:20  across  town  at  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Plaza  Cinemas.  I  might  have  time  if  I 
rush,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  tickets  are 
available.  I  try  to  buy  a  ticket  online  at 
Moviefone.com  but  am  foiled  once  again: 
“Due  to  technical  difficulties  we  are  unable 
to  process  your  request  at  this  time.”  I  call 
my  editor  to  complain.  He  suggests  that 
my  blood  sugar  is  probably  low  (I  haven’t 
eaten  dinner),  and  I  should  try  to  order  a 
pizza  on  the  Palm.  I’m  skeptical.  Instead,  I 
flag  down  a  cab  and  start  checking  my 
Palm  version  of  Zagat’s  for  restaurants 
near  my  hotel.  A  restaurant  called  Felix  is 
just  down  the  street.  Despite  complaints  of 
“actress-model  waitresses”  in  the  review,  I 
decide  to  try  it  out. 

Zagat's  was  right.  My  waiter 

at  Felix  was  more  interested  in  chatting  with 
friends  at  the  bar  than  in  taking  my  order. 
When  I  get  to  my  room,  I  collapse  in  a  heap. 

The  next  day,  I  wake  up  feeling  I’ve  failed 
in  my  mission  to  make  a  wireless  purchase. 
I  try  OmniSky  one  last  time;  again,  no  con¬ 
nection.  Finally,  I  pull  out  my  phone,  tap  on 
Amazon.com  and  choose  one-click  shop¬ 
ping.  Amazon.com  tells  me:  “Entering  an 
unsecure  area.”  I  forge  ahead,  press  “buy” 
and  wham,  I’ve  made  my  first  wireless  pur¬ 
chase.  I’m  not  sure  the  CD  will  ever  arrive  at 
my  home,  and  I  have  visions  of  hackers  cap¬ 
turing  my  credit  card  number  and  assuming 
my  wireless  identity.  Still,  I  am  strangely 
exhilarated:  For  all  its  glitches,  wireless  tech¬ 
nology  eventually  got  the  job  done.  PI 


Susannah  Patton  ( spatton@darwinmag.com )  admits  to 
developing  a  small  PDA  addiction  as  a  result  of  reporting 
this  story. 
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as  powerful. 


Are  you  sure? 


PREDICTIVE  SYSTEMS 


Networks  that  mean  business. 


If  you’re  in  business  today, 
you’re  infrastructure  dependent. 
Your  company’s  network  is 
central  to  everything  you  do, 
from  delivering  your  business 
processes  to  controlling  your 
finances  to  supporting  your 
distribution  chain.  When  the 
network  is  this  critical  to  your 
business,  the  concept  of  fast, 
reliable,  and  secure  takes  on 
new  meaning.  Fast  enough  for 
what?  How  reliable?  Secure 
from  whom?  How  do  you  know? 

Predictive  Systems’  unique 
Quantitative  Business  Analysis 
aligns  technology  investments 
with  your  company’s  strategic 
vision.  So,  you  can  make 
network  decisions  the  same 
way  you  make  any  business 
decision:  using  quantifiable 
measures  of  risk  and  reward. 

With  Predictive  Systems, 
your  network  will  support 
your  vision  100%.  We’re  sure. 

For  more  information ,  contact 
800-  770-4958  ext.  3454. 

www. p  red  icti  ve.com 
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Making  your  supply  chain  more  efficient  sounds  like  a  major 
undertaking,  but  it  doesn't  have  to  be.  You  can  begin  modestly 
and  still  reap  impressive  rewards. 


Start  Small,  Think 


Last  summer,  Ford  Motor  Co.  had  to  move  quickly  to 
restore  consumers’  badly  shaken  confidence  when  the 

neWS  broke!  Defective  Bridgestone/Firestone  tires  on  Ford  Explorers  were  to 
blame  for  119  traffic  deaths  and  more  than  500  injuries  in  the  United  States.  Ford  CEO 
Jacques  Nasser  pledged  that  the  recall  of  the  estimated  6.5  million  defective  tires  would 
be  the  quickest  in  Ford’s  history.  With  the  recall  well  under  way,  Ford  officials 
announced  in  September  that  consumers  and  dealers  would  be  able  to  choose  whether 
they  wanted  Firestone,  Goodyear  or  Michelin  tires  on  new  Explorer  models. 
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Without  a  highly  efficient  computerized  system  for  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  its  tire  suppliers,  Ford  would  not  have  been  able  to  offer 
consumers  this  option.  Relying  on  phone  and  fax  messages  would 
take  far  too  long  to  communicate  customer  preferences  from  the 
dealer  to  the  Ford  factory  to  the  tire  companies,  all  of  which  are 
links  in  the  overall  car  production  supply  chain.  Ford’s  tire-choice 
initiative  is  the  highest  profile  example  to  date  of  a  program  enabled 
by  a  highly  evolved  supply  chain,  one  in  which  customers  declare 
their  preferences  to  the  manufacturer  close  to  the  time  the  product 
is  being  built  on  the  factory  floor. 

The  program  requires  flawless  communication  and  seamless 
interfaces  between  Ford,  its  tire  suppliers  and  their  suppliers.  So  far, 
97  percent  of  customers  have  chosen  tire 
brands  other  than  Bridgestone/Firestone 
when  buying  new  Ford  Explorers.  Now 
that  Ford  is  rolling  out  its  2002  Explorer 
model,  the  company  is  hoping  that  initiative 
has  soothed  consumer  worries — and  will 
bring  the  auto  titan  one  step  closer  to  meet¬ 
ing  customers’  individual  needs. 

Thankfully,  a  crisis  such  as  Ford’s  won’t 
push  most  executives  to  launch  a  supply 
chain  initiative.  But  crisis  or  not,  there  are 
huge  benefits  to  be  gained  from  using  technology  to  streamline  and 
coordinate  the  activities  of  every  company  involved  in  making  a 
product.  Supply  chain  projects  can  help  companies  reduce  cycle 
time,  increase  their  flexibility  and  eliminate  the  need  to  stockpile 
inventory.  They  can  also  cut  costs  by  eliminating  obsolete  business 
processes,  reducing  mistakes  and  decreasing  the  number  of  hands 
that  touch  goods  on  their  way  to  the  end  customer.  This  overview 
of  the  current  state  of  supply  chain  optimization  practices  spot¬ 
lights  companies  at  different  stages  of  the  undertaking. 

ANY  PEOPLE  VIEW  SUPPLY  CHAIN  OPTIMIZATION 
primarily  as  an  exercise  in  inventory  reduction. 
But  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  garner  higher  profit 
margins  on  finished  goods.  “People  focus  on 
inventory  first.  But  when  you  move  into  collab¬ 
orative  product  development,  it  makes  a  big  difference  in  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  profitability,”  says  Kevin  O’Marah,  service  director  for  supply 
chain  strategies  at  AMR  Research  in  Boston.  The  theory  is  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  pay  top  dollar  for  products  that  exactly  match  their 
needs  and  desires. 

“[With  critical  input  from  trading  partners  and  customers] 
you’re  designing  the  product  for  greater  customer  acceptability, 


easier  serviceability  and  better  sourcing.  All  of  these  factors  con¬ 
tribute  to  better  margins,”  O’Marah  says.  He  notes  that  companies 
that  can  produce  customized  goods  in  mass  quantities — Dell  Com¬ 
puter  and  Levi  Strauss  were  pioneers— can  command  the  highest 
margins  of  all. 

Today’s  supply  chain  optimization  stars  often  come  from  the 
retail  industry.  Since  retailers  add  no  value  to  the  product  itself 
(because  they  are  not  manufacturers,  after  all),  intelligent  and  effi¬ 
cient  product  distribution  can  be  a  top  competitive  differentiator. 
Wal-Mart  famously  led  the  way  a  decade  ago,  leveraging  its  colos¬ 
sal  buying  power  to  make  suppliers  play  a  greater  role  in  manag¬ 
ing  inventory.  Increased  efficiencies  allowed  Wal-Mart  to  slash 


costs  to  consumers.  The  formula  has  paid  off  handsomely:  With 
net  sales  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  31,  2001,  at  $191  billion,  the  discount 
retailer  is  now  the  second  largest  company  in  the  Fortune  500  (right 
behind  Exxon  Mobil).  High-tech  manufacturers  such  as  Sony  Elec¬ 
tronics  have  also  been  early  adopters  of  supply  chain  technology, 
which  has  helped  them  fight  constant  price  erosion. 

Popular  collaborative  supply  chain  execution  software  packages, 
such  as  i2  Technologies’  i2  TradeMatrix  Plan,  Manugistics  Group’s  e- 
Chain  and  Parametric  Technology’s  Windchill,  enable  companies  to 
optimize  business  processes  both  within  and  outside  the  four  walls 
of  the  enterprise  to  more  efficiently  deliver  the  new  products  cus¬ 
tomers  want,  when  they  want  them.  But  supply  chain  technology  is 
comparatively  new,  and  many  industries  have  not  yet  embraced  it. 

For  companies  that  haven’t  yet  made  a  foray  into  supply  chain 
optimization,  the  most  logical  starting  point  is  inside  the  enterprise. 
Automating  procurement  of  supplies,  for  instance,  might  seem 
pedestrian,  but  purchasing  paper  and  pens  at  an  online  portal  rather 
than  using  manual  methods  can  be  a  quick  win,  O’Marah  says. 

Depending  on  your  company’s  size — and  relative  clout  in  your 
industry— your  supply  chain  effort  may  have  to  remain  an  internal 
matter.  Like  many  in  his  boat,  Peter  Gerhardt  of  Town  Shoes  (a 
49'Store  Canadian  shoe  retailer)  does  not  have  the  market  power 
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Crisis  or  not,  there  are  huge  benefits  to  be 

gained  from  using  technology  to  streamline 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  every 
company  involved  in  making  a  product. 
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Since  different  businesses  use  different  messaging  solutions,  every  business  can  benefit 
from  the  global  expertise  of  United  Messaging.  That’s  because  we  design  our  systems  to 
work  with  all  of  the  leading  platforms.  Whether  you  use  Microsoft  Exchange®,  Lotus  Notes® 
or  Internet  mail,  United  Messaging  provides  solutions  that  exceed  your  expectations 
while  integrating  seamlessly  with  your  current  environment.  So  you  can  work  smarter 
and  faster  without  any  unnecessary  disruptions.  After  all,  being  100%  focused  on  business, 
we  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way.  For  the  best  choice  in  enterprise  messaging, 
call  United  Messaging  at  1-888-993-5088,  or  visit  us  at  www.unitedmessaging.com. 
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to  require  his  suppliers — all  much  bigger  companies  than  Town 
Shoes — to  revamp  their  business  processes.  For  Gerhardt,  supply 
chain  optimization  means  improving  internal  operations,  or  what 
happens  to  the  shoes  once  they  arrive  from  the  vendors. 

But  the  most  significant  supply  chain  gains  will  come  from  pro- 
jects  that  extend  well  outside  the  enterprise.  “You  won’t  just  inter¬ 
act  with  your  suppliers  electronically,  but  you’ll  do  things  jointly 
that  allow  you  to  come  to  a  better  solution  for  the  customer,” 
O’Marah  says.  Companies  will  proactively  share  product  demand 
data,  for  example,  so  that  suppliers  can  plan  their  own  production 
processes  around  real-life  customer  demand. 

If  you’re  ready  to  start  a  supplier-focused  project  be  sure  to  start 
small.  “Do  an  experiment  with  a  division  that  should  be  shut  down 
anyway.  Begin  to  understand  the  big  picture,  but  go  for  the  low- 
hanging  fruit  first,”  O’Marah  says.  For  some  that  can  mean  porting 
electronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  transactions  to  the  Internet  to 
save  costs,  as  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  has  done.  For  others,  it  could 
be  as  simple  as  using  a  product  like  Digital  Paper’s  docQuest  to 
compress  large-format  engineering  documents  for  electronic  trans¬ 
mission  to  partners.  For  a  company  with  $1  billion  in  revenues,  it 


would  be  reasonable  to  spend  about  $3  million  on  the  first  supply 
chain  project  (with  $1  million  for  software  and  $2  million  on  labor), 
O’Marah  says. 

The  good  news  is  that  supply  chain  optimization  isn’t  a  big-bang 
undertaking  like  the  enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  installations 
of  recent  years.  “Just  pick  a  good  place  to  start  and  don’t  worry  too 
much,”  O’Marah  advises.  Read  on  for  ideas  about  where  to  begin. 


COMPANY:  Town  Shoes 

SUPPLY  CHAIN  INITIATIVE:  Tracking  detailed  stock 
information  in  the  warehouse 

A  note  of  envy  creeps  into  Peter  Gerhardt’s  voice  when  he 
talks  about  supply  chain  technology.  A  privately  held  shoe 
retailer  with  49  stores  across  Canada,  Town  Shoes  lacks 
the  size  and  clout  to  impose  supply  chain  mandates  on  its  suppli¬ 
ers,  all  of  which  are  bigger  companies.  “We  don’t  have  the  buying 
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Without  the  buying  power  to  dictate  to  its  suppliers.  Town 
Shoes  has  concentrated  on  handling  its  shoes  more 
efficiently  once  they  show  up  at  its  distribution  center, 
says  Senior  VP  Peter  Gerhardt. 
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Even  with  the  most  advanced  technology  there 
will  always  be  one  thing  a  computer  can’t  do. 
Luckily,  where  there's  a  computer  there’s  Ajilon. 
Our  IT  professionals  bring  more  than  just  years 
of  experience  to  every  job. They  bring  creatvih, 
and  foresight.  So  pair  your  network  with  Ajilon 
consultants.  After  all,  when  you  give  your  system 
a  heart  and  soul,  there’s  no  telling  what  it  can  do. 


The  human  side  of  information  technology. 
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power  to  dictate  to  our  suppliers,”  says 
Gerhardt,  senior  vice  president  in  charge 
of  information  systems,  real  estate,  finance 
and  administration  for  the  i,ooo-employee 
Toronto  retailer.  “We’re  not  that  great  at 
supply  chain  when  I  look  at  companies 
like  Wal-Mart,  which  have  nailed  it  down 
from  end  to  end.” 

Instead  of  focusing  on  improving  the 
interfaces  with  suppliers,  Gerhardt  is  con¬ 
centrating  on  streamlining  internal  opera¬ 
tions— specifically,  what  happens  to  the 
shoes  once  they  arrive  at  Town  Shoes’ 

4o,ooo-square-foot  distribution  center  in 
Toronto.  Several  years  ago,  the  retailer  began 
using  Rams  merchandising  software  from 
Richter  Systems  to  keep  track  of  inventory 
at  individual  stores  and  the  distribution  cen¬ 
ter.  This  was  a  step  up  from  the  previous 
way  of  doing  business.  As  recently  as  five  years  ago,  Town  Shoes 
would  “balance”  the  inventory  at  its  stores  by  sending  around  a  truck 
every  day  to  bring  stores  sizes  and  styles  they  had  sold  out  of. 

But  Town  Shoes  chose  not  to  use  all  of  the  features  of  Rams.  “We 
did  a  lot  of  bad  things  to  that  product.  We  didn’t  want  to  know 
what  we  had  on  hand  by  size  so  we  actually  took  out  that  func¬ 
tionality”  Gerhardt  says.  At  the  time,  it  was  easier  for  Town  Shoes 
to  deal  only  with  shoe  style,  rather  than  size  information  in  the 
software,  and  rely  on  store  managers  to  refer  to  bar  codes  on  boxes 
to  track  sizes.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  Gerhardt  woke  up  to  the 
need  to  keep  tighter  control  of  inventory  information  and  that 
meant  keeping  track  of  size  data  at  the  warehouse. 

Meanwhile,  Richter  had  transformed  into  Essentus,  and  Rams 
had  morphed  into  Merchandising  Express.  When  Gerhardt 
installed  Merchandising  Express  in  August  2000,  he  made  use  of  all 
the  software’s  capabilities.  For  the  first  time,  he  had  access  to  actual 
stock  information  at  each  store  as  well  as  the  distribution  center. 
This  information  allowed  him  to  develop  a  product  model:  the 
standard  number  and  size  distribution  of  a  particular  shoe  pro¬ 
jected  to  be  sold  by  each  store.  Gerhardt  figured  if  he  sent  each  store 
only  80  percent  of  the  full  model,  it  would  cut  down  on  the  need 
to  balance  (that  is,  shift  stock)  between  stores.  It  costs  about  $2  per 
pair  to  replenish  shoes  from  the  central  distribution  center  rather 
than  the  $4  charge  to  send  individual  shoe  boxes  in  the  mail  from 
one  store  to  another — a  savings  of  50  percent. 

Town  Shoes  has  spent  $1  million,  including  software  and  ser¬ 


vices  on  the  new  Essentus  system,  and  expects  its  investment  to 
pay  off  within  two  to  three  years.  The  modest  initiative  is  already 
beginning  to  prove  its  worth.  Sales  for  fiscal  2000,  ended  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  were  up  12.8  percent,  while  in-store  inventory  was  down 
20  percent  as  a  result  of  the  Merchandising  Express  implementa¬ 
tion.  “We  sold  more  goods  out  of  a  smaller  inventory.  We  did  more 
with  less,  which  was  the  whole  goal  of  the  supply  chain  project,” 
Gerhardt  says.  He  expects  an  even  bigger  payoff  when  he  begins  to 
replenish  stores  twice  a  week  rather  than  just  once  a  week  as  this 
will  enable  him  to  further  decrease  inventory.  Gerhardt  believes  his 
company’s  future  well-being  may  well  rest  on  this  project.  “Any¬ 
one  who  thought  retail  was  about  selling  things  missed  the  boat,” 
he  says.  “We’re  in  the  information  business.  If  we  don’t  have  the 
right  kind  of  information,  we’re  not  going  to  be  around.” 

COMPANY:  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

SUPPLY  CHAIN  INITIATIVE:  Direct  shipment  of  goods 
from  vendors  to  retail  stores 

Like  many  large  retailers,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  has  been 
ahead  of  the  supply  chain  curve,  trading  electronically  with 
its  4,500  suppliers  for  more  than  a  decade.  The  Hoffman 
Estates,  Ill. -based  company  has  also  heavily  invested  in  logistics 
technology.  Its  seven  retail  distribution  centers  are  filled  with  auto¬ 
mated  equipment,  from  conveyor  belts  that  whiz  goods  out  the  door 
at  a  speed  of  10  feet  per  second  to  sophisticated  bar-code  scanners. 
And  move  product  Sears  does,  handling  35  million  cartons  per  year. 
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The  essential  part  of 
every  well-balanced  eBusiness. 


Get  ready  for  an  eye-opening  solution  to  your  daily  eBusiness 
challenges.  BizWorks™  is  the  eBusiness  process  management  suite 
that  integrates  information  from  across  the  enterprise  for  an 
easy-to-understand  view  of  your  entire  business.  BizWorks 
defines  and  manages  the  processes  that  are  your  business,  jump 


starting  your  efficiency  and  energizing  your  existing  technology 
investments. 

If  you’re  hungry  for  a  solution  to  nourish  your  traditional  business 
and  help  it  rise  and  shine  for  the  tomorrow  of  eBusiness,  check 
out  BizWorks  at  www.interBiz.com  or  call  1-800-997-9014  today. 
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But  Dave  Giometti,  vice  president  of  vendor  relations  for  the  $41.1  billion 
retailer,  had  a  hunch  he  could  get  more  out  of  an  already  efficient  supply  chain. 
So  beginning  in  the  late  1990s,  Giometti  began  to  route  incoming  product 
directly  to  stores  rather  than  letting  it  sit  on  the  shelves  of  the  distribution  ceri- 
ter — a  process  called  cross-docking.  (Sears  uses  technology  based  on  a  main- 
frame  DB2  platform  to  enable  its  cross-docking  initiative.) 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Sears  sends  an  electronic  purchase  order  to  a  vendor 
via  EDI.  The  vendor  fills  the  order  and  sends  an  electronic  advance  shipment 
notice  (ASN)  to  Sears  that  specifies  when  the  order  shipped  and  what’s  in  each 
carton.  The  vendor  sends  the  goods  with  bar-code  labels  that  include  the  order 
number,  ASN,  size,  style  and  destination.  When  the  goods  show  up  at  the  dis¬ 
tribution  center,  personnel  scan  the  bar-code  labels,  creating  receipts  that  pick 
up  information  from  the  electronic  ASN.  They  then  place  the  goods  on  the 
rapid  conveyor  belt  where  they  are  routed  directly  to  trucks  to  take  them  to 
one  of  Sears’  850  full-line  department  stores  or  2,100  off-the-mall  stores.  These 
so-called  cross-docked  goods  don’t  spend  any  time  waiting  on  shelves  at  the 
distribution  center.  “The  entire  process  takes  15  minutes.  It  used  to  take  two 
days,”  Giometti  says. 

Cross-docking  goods  is  nearly  10  percent  cheaper  than  storing  them  in  a 
warehouse,  according  to  Giometti.  “Cross-docking  eliminates  many  of  the 
activities  you  would  need  to  do  to  put  the  goods  away  and  then  pick  and 
pack  them  for  store  replenishment,”  he  explains.  Sears  now  cross-docks 
about  40  percent  of  its  goods  and  plans  to  steadily  increase  that  number. 
Although  the  volume  of  product  moving  through  its  distribution  centers  has 
increased  by  almost  50  percent,  Sears  has  not  had  to  build  any  additional  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  past  10  years.  Giometti  says  that  the  institution  of  cross-docking 
five  years  ago  played  a  big  role  in  helping  Sears  handle  more  volume  with¬ 
out  expanding  its  facilities. 

Sears  uses  technology  from  SPS  Commerce  and  QRS  to  enable  its  smaller 
suppliers  to  do  business  with  it  electronically  via  the  Web.  This  is  another 
important  way  to  cut  costs.  “Our  facilities  are  now  mechanized,”  Giometti 
says.  “If  [vendors]  can’t  meet  the  basic  EDI  requirements,  it  causes  manual 
exception  handling  and  drives  additional  expense.” 

The  next  step  will  be  for  Sears  to  collaborate  with  its  vendors  on  product 
demand  forecasting  and  replenishment  issues,  which  Giometti  believes  will 
result  in  products  that  better  suit  its  60  million  U.S.  customers’  needs.  “Our 
ultimate  goal,”  he  explains,  “is  to  take  better  care  of  the  customer.” 


COMPANY:  Sony  Electronics 

SUPPLY  CHAIN  INITIATIVE:  Direct  shipping  of  goods 


For  Bill  Gauld,  CIO  of  Sony  Electronics,  the  customer  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  link  in  any  supply  chain.  “Supply  chain  plays  a  more  and  more  crit¬ 
ical  role  in  endearing  us  to  our  customers.  Along  the  way  we  do  a  lot  of 
good  for  ourselves,”  states  Gauld,  chief  architect  of  supply  chain  efforts  for  the 
$12  billion  subsidiary  of  Sony  in  Park  Ridge,  N.J.  And  Sony  Electronics  serves 


Supply  Chain 
Optimization 
To-Do  List 


Start  with  the  easy  wins  before 
tackling  more  advanced  supply 
chain  initiatives 

NO-BRAINERS 

►  Procure  office  supplies  electronically. 

►  Purchase  production  goods  on  a 
portal  or  exchange. 

►  Share  engineering  documents  and  other 
types  of  files  over  the  Web. 

►  Allow  suppliers  to  track  orders  on  an 
extranet  (a  private  website  accessible 
to  business  partners). 

HEAVY  LIFTING 

►  Migrate  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  transactions  to  the  Web.  Many 
companies  have  been  using  EDI  since 
the  1 980s  to  automate  purchasing  of 
production  materials.  Third-party  value- 
added  network  (VAN)  providers  charge  a 
premium  to  connect  organizations  with 
different  equipment.  Using  the  Web  for 
EDI  can  slash  costs. 


►  Use  product  data  management  (PDM) 
software  to  manage  product 
development  data  from  design  through 
manufacturing  and  maintenance. 

►  Engage  in  collaborative  planning, 
forecasting  and  replenishment  (CPFR), 
which  involves  sharing  forecasts  among 
suppliers  to  enable  automatic  product 
replenishment. 


►  Take  part  in  collaborative  product  design 
(CPD),  the  joint  development  of  new 
products  by  supply  chain  members. 


-L.G.  Paul 
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No  need  for  superheroes.  Not  if  you  choose  ATG.  Our  customer  management  applications  leave 
no  department  in  your  company  unscathed.  It  will  lower  costs  by  streamlining  customer 
relationships.  Which  translates  into  increased  profitability,  tighter  inventory  management, 
and  greater  efficiencies  throughout  the  entire  organization.  ATG  technology.  Not  only  does  it 
satisfy  your  customers,  it  can  also  work  wonders  for  the  employees  who  work  with  it.  atg.com 

©  2001  Art  Technology  Croup.  Inc.  ATG,  the  Techmark,  and  the  ATG  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Art  Technology  Group,  Inc. 
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Supply  Chain  Management 


a  wide  variety  of  customers— consumers,  retailers  and  businesses— 
all  of  which  have  different  needs.  Customers’  individual  priorities 
drive  Sony’s  diverse  supply  chain  initiatives,  Gauld  says. 

One  of  Sony  Electronics’  most  important  supply  chain  projects 
today  is  its  direct-ship  initiative.  “We  ship  product  from  the  factory 
to  the  customer  wherever  possible  [to  avoid  the  warehousing 
process],”  Gauld  says.  In  order  to  do  this,  Sony  Electronics’  per¬ 
sonnel  need  to  be  able  to  see  data  from  virtually  every  link  in  the 
chain  to  determine  the  location  of  the  product  and  the  most  viable 
route  for  it  to  travel  to  its  customers— the  retail  stores.  Software 
from  Manugistics  supplies  the  necessary  visibility  into  Sony’s  inter¬ 
nal  processes  and  those  of  its  suppliers. 

Gauld  headed  a  direct-ship  pilot  project  last  year  in  which  Sony 
Electronics  shipped  camcorders  from  Japanese  Sony  factories  to 
U.S.  retailers.  “It’s  a  matter  of  linking  the  customer  directly  to  the 


factory  with  information  darWilimag.COm  Find  oul  more 

about  supply  chain  management  in  Darwin  s 

and  not  having  the  order  SUPPLY  CHAIN  MANAGEMENT  LEARNING 

spend  time  in  other  entities  CENTER  at  www.darwinmag.com/learn/scm. 
like  the  distribution  center,” 

Gauld  says.  Previously,  camcorders  and  other  equipment  would  be 
manufactured  in  Japan  and  sent  to  the  United  States  via  boat,  going 
through  multiple  staging  points  in  the  process.  Because  this  process 
would  take  three  to  four  months,  retailers  had  to  stockpile  inven¬ 
tory  to  guard  against  possible  shortages.  With  direct  shipment  from 
factory  to  customer,  it  now  takes  only  four  to  five  days  for  retailers 
to  receive  product.  Retailers  no  longer  need  to  hold  excess  inven¬ 
tory,  and  everyone  wins.  Thanks  to  these  improvements,  Sony 
Electronics  reduced  its  logistics  costs  by  15  percent  in  2000,  and  the 
logistics  group  is  becoming  a  profit  center  (as  opposed  to  a  cost  cen¬ 
ter).  The  group  will  add  a  consolidation  facility  in  Asia  to  continue 

extending  direct-ship  capability. 

All  told,  Sony  Electronics  shipped  15  per¬ 
cent  of  its  inventory  direct  from  factories  last 
year.  It  might  not  sound  like  that  much,  but  to 
Gauld  it  is  significant.  “This  will  help  Sony 
meet  its  inventory  reduction  targets,”  he  says. 

With  the  direct-ship  initiative  now  fully 
implemented  for  all  major  customers  for  cam¬ 
corders  and  some  audio  equipment  models, 
Gauld  is  experimenting  with  turning  over 
containers  carrying  large  quantities  of  prod¬ 
uct  much  more  quickly  than  usual  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  process.  “We  ship  containers  directly 
[to  the  customer],  skipping  the  warehouse,” 
he  explains.  “This  way  we  can  get  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  customer  faster.” 

Sony  has  been  able  to  cut  costs  significantly 
with  its  supply  chain  efforts,  but  the  savings 
aren’t  all  gravy.  Sony  must  continue  to  deliver 
that  level  of  process  improvement.  “Although 
inflation  has  not  been  high,  we’re  dealing  with 
more  regulations  and  higher  fuel  costs,  and 
we  want  to  get  ahead  of  that,”  Gauld  says. 
“We’re  also  dealing  with  price  erosion.  We 
have  to  get  better  every  year  in  order  to  stay 
the  same  in  terms  of  profit.”  PI 


Send  tales  of  your  company's  optimized  supply  chain  to 
letters@darwinmag.com .  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Waban,  Mass. 
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Our  e-marketplace  solutions  have  already  created  more  than  $16  billion  in  value  for  over 
950  companies  worldwide.  Hard  dollar,  bottom-line  benefits  from  reducing  cost  of  goods 
sold,  shrinking  inventories,  accelerating  time-to-market  and  creating  new  e-markets.  i2  has 
the  only  B2B  solution  that  incorporates  a  complete  supply  chain  model,  marketplace-to- 
marketplace  support  and  rich  content  management  capabilities.  Value2  Want  some? 
Contact  us  at  www.i2.com  or  1-877-926-9286. 


Kick  Back  and  Relax 


Let's  start  with  the  centerpiece  — 
La-Z-Boy's  new  "Explorer" 
E-Cliner.  This  cushy  marvel  com¬ 
bines  the  comfort  of  your  dad’s 
old  recliner  with  the  power  of  the 
information  superhighway  into 
one  high-tech  bun  rest.  The  chair 
comes  with  a  Sony  WebTV  plus 
Internet  receiver  and  keyboard 
(you  can  subscribe  to  WebTV  for 
$21 .95  a  month;  the  first  two 
months  are  free)  so  that  you  can 
cruise  sites  and  compose  e-mail 
right  on  your  TV  set.  A  handy 
foldaway  table  holds  the  key- 


Couch  Potato 


Paradise 


■ 
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STUFF  YOU  NEED 

IN  YOUR  BUSINESS 

SURVIVAL  KIT 


The  lazy,  hazy  days  of  summer  are  just  around  the  corner,  and  Darwin  has 
dug  up  a  selection  of  products  to  help  you  enjoy  the  more  leisurely  lifestyle 
that  these  languorous  times  invite.  Buy  them  all  and  you  may  never  need 
to  leave  the  living  room  again. 

-Chris  Lindquist 


board  or  provides  a  resting  place 
for  your  laptop  computer  or 
favorite  magazine.  The  chair's  left 
armrest  houses  an  AC  adapter 
and  a  phone  line  connector,  while 
the  right  armrest  contains  a  drink 
holder  and  storage  for  remote 
controls  or  other  small  necessi¬ 
ties.  The  chair  is  available  in  both 
cloth  and  leather  upholstery,  with 
retail  prices  starting  at  $1,049. 
About  the  only  thing  this  slick 
seat  won't  do  is  give  you  a  mas¬ 
sage— but  we  have  an  answer  for 
that,  www.iazboy.com 


Soothe  Those  Piggies 

Wellness  Innovations'  VersaPro  Massager  lets  you  massage  just  about  any  part  of  your 
lower  body  that  aches.  Lean  the  small  of  your  back  against  it  to  remove  muscle  knots. 
Rest  your  legs  on  it  to  ease  away  those  walking  blues.  Plant  your  feet  on  it  for  deep  toot¬ 
sie  relaxation  action.  The  device  features  13  different  massage  settings  plus  seven  auto¬ 
matic  programs.  And  you  don't  even  have  to  bend  over  to  use  it  — it  comes  with  a  remote 
control.  It's  priced  to  sell  on  the  street  for  about  $290.  But  now  that  you're  all  relaxed, 
maybe  you  feel  like  a  little  exercise,  www.thumpermassager.com 
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Cool  Off,  Heat  Up 

The  Personal  Warm+Cool  System 
from  The  Sharper  Image  takes 
advantage  of  physics  too.  But 
instead  of  using  science  to  make 
you  strong,  it  uses  a  thermoelectric 
phenomenon  called  the  Peltier 
Effect  to  help  you  feel  up  to  20 
degrees  cooler.  Simply  place  the  8- 
ounce  device  around  your  neck, 
plug  in  the  battery  pack  or  included 
AC  adapter,  and  flip  the  switch. 

Even  better,  the  system  also  works 
as  a  heater,  helping  you  keep  toasty 
once  the  weather  starts  to  turn 
nippy.  Keep  one  next  to  your  E- 
Cliner,  and  you  may  never  need  to 
get  up  and  adjust  the  thermostat 
again!  You  can  find  it  online  for 
$69.95.  By  now  you  ought  to  be  so 
cozy  that  you  don't  even  want  to 
get  up  to  feed  the  pets. 
www.  sharperimage.  com 


Give  Pooch  a  Meal 

We  know  how  it  is.  You've  had  a  busy  day  surfing  the  Net  and  watching  your 
soaps,  so  you  decide  to  catch  a  bit  of  shut-eye  — only  to  wake  up  to  the  sad  face  of 
Spot  holding  his  food  bowl  and  whimpering  for  a  meal.  Banish  that  nightmare  for¬ 
ever  with  the  Alita  Industries  Micro  Computerized  Automatic  Pet  Feeder 
($199.95  list).  The  compact,  portable  unit  lets  you  schedule  as  many  as  two  auto¬ 
matic  feed  times  a  day.  At  each  feeding,  a  bell  rings  to  let  the  pooch  or  kitty  know 
that  kibble  is  on  the  way.  An  optional  expansion  bin  lets  you  double  the  device's 
6.5-pound  food  capacity.  Relaxed  into  a  coma  yet?  www.alita.com 
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Take  Your  Hands  for  a  Spin 

Those  old  gyroscopes  you  played  with  as  a  kid  were  fun.  Now  you  can  use  the  same  physics  to 
work  the  kinks  out  of  those  Web-cruising  hands.  Start  it  spinning,  and  the  DynaFlex  Powerball's 
high-speed  rotor  (and  the  power  of  a  force  called  precession,  which  makes  gyroscopes  want  to  stay 
in  one  orientation)  will  put  your  hands,  wrists  and  forearms  through  a  workout.  The  faster  you  make 
the  rotor  spin,  the  brighter  the  LEDs  in  the  case  light  up.  You  can  even  add  an  optional  Digital 
Speed  Meter  to  see  exactly  how  fast  the  rotor  is  whizzing.  At  $39.95  list  (plus  $18.95  for  the  speed 
meter)  it's  enough  to  make  you  work  up  a  sweat  — unless  you  have  something  to  keep  yourself  cool. 
www.  dynaflex-intl.  com 


Extreme  Behavior 

Radical  E:  From  GE  to  Enron  — Lessons 
on  How  to  Rule  the  Web 

By  Joel  Kurtzman  and  Glenn  Rifkin 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  2001 


AS  HARD  AS  IT  IS  TO  STOMACH 

another  book  with  "E"  in 
the  title.  Radical  E  is  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  glut 
of  e-business  books  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  past  few  years. 
Enron,  GM,  Southwest 
Airlines  and  Staples,  to 
name  a  few,  are  highlighted  in  case  stud¬ 
ies  as  companies  that  best  exemplify 
"radical  behavior"— the  act  of  embracing 
the  Internet  more  effectively  than  their 
competition.  GM  refused  to  use  consul¬ 
tants,  thumbing  its  nose  at  the  hype  and 
saving  itself  big  bucks  in  the  process. 
Southwest  Airlines  didn't  join  Web  con¬ 
sortiums  like  Expedia  or  Travelocity, 
which  haven't  fared  as  well  as  analysts 
projected.  Staples  chose  a  former  mar¬ 
keting  manager  to  lead  its  e-commerce 
efforts  instead  of  a  technologist.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  authors,  it's  this  kind  of  seem¬ 
ingly  puzzling  behavior  that 
has  made  these  companies 
as  successful  online  as  they 
are  offline. 

Rather  than  just  highlight¬ 
ing  the  triumphs  of  the 
aforementioned  businesses, 
the  book  delivers  advice  by 
supplying  lists  of  dos  and  don'ts  directly 
from  the  mouths  of  experience.  For 
example,  John  Roth,  CEO  of  Nortel, 
provides  a  checklist  of  telltale  signs  that 
your  e-business  efforts  are  going  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Expert  advice  from 
Roth  and  other  creative  thinkers  makes 
Radical  E  worth  a  look. 

-Stephanie  Viscasi/las 
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Cultural  Happenings 

Evolve:  Succeeding  in  the  Digital  Culture  of  Tomorrow 

By  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter  |  Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2001 


IN  THE  PAST  COUPLE  OF  YEARS,  MUCH  HAS  BEEN  WRITTEN  ABOUT 

"e-culture,"  the  unique  corporate  culture  created  around  the 
Internet.  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter's  book  aims  to  help  companies 
successfully  incorporate  the  principles  of  this  new  culture,  which 
include  nurturing  networks  of  partners,  making  connections 
between  online  and  offline  employees,  and  attracting  top  talent. 

Evolve  digs  deeper  than  the  typical  "here's  the  problem,  here 
are  some  abstract  solutions"  approach  of  many  books  examining 
corporate  culture.  The  chapters  outline  lessons  learned  from 
companies  big  and  small,  successful  and  not  so  successful.  For  example,  Kanter 
looks  at  Barnes  &  Noble's  difficulties  in  launching  Barnesandnoble.com.  It  had 
many  challenges  to  overcome,  including  its  competition  with  pacesetter 
Amazon.com  and  its  slowness  to  adopt  a  partner  network  the  way  Amazon 
has  done  with  Drugstore.com  and  others.  Other  companies  discussed  include 
eBay,  IBM  and  Williams-Sonoma. 

If  your  business  is  in  the  beginning  of  its  e-business  transformation,  this 
book  can  help  with  the  often  overlooked  — yet  critical  — human  issues  that 
every  company  ultimately  needs  to  deal  with.  -S.  ViscasiHas 


Scary  Monster 

The  Change  Monster:  The  Human  Forces  that  Fuel 
or  Foil  Corporate  Transformation  &  Change 

By  Jeanie  Daniel  Duck  |  Crown  Business,  2001 

STAGNATING  COMPANIES  BEWARE!  THE  ROAD  TO  RENEWED  PROFITABILITY 

and  innovation  is  guarded  well  by  the  change  monster.  With  this 
book,  Jeanie  Daniel  Duck  hopes  to  give  executives  a  sword  to 
battle  the  gnarly  beast  as  they  try  to  implement  change  in  their 
companies. 

According  to  the  author,  the  monster  is  "all  the  human  issues 
that  swirl  around  change."  The  book  is  structured  around  the  five 
stages  of  what  Duck  calls  the  Change  Curve:  stagnation,  preparation, 
implementation,  determination  and  fruition.  She  takes  readers 
through  each  stage  using  a  real-life  person  — Ray  Alvarez,  CEO  of  switch-maker 
Honeywell  Micro  Switch— and  a  fictitious  character  named  Marco  Trask,  the 
head  of  research  and  development  at  a  newly  merged  pharmaceutical  company 
called  CoVen.  Alvarez  does  everything  right;  Trask  does  everything  wrong.  At 
each  stage,  Duck  emphasizes  the  importance  of  communication  and  attention  to 
workers'  emotions.  "If  leaders  don't  take  into  consideration  the  emotional  data, 
all  the  operational  information  and  numeric  data  in  the  world  won't  be  enough 
to  turn  a  company  around,"  she  writes. 

In  the  end,  the  book's  not  a  bad  read,  but  it  would  have  had  more  impact  if 
the  author  had  found  real  people  for  the  examples  of  leadership  failures  rather 
than  instructing  us  through  the  mishaps  of  a  fictional  one.  -Joe  Kendall 
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Confirmed 

Secure 

Digitally  Signed 


Wanna  save  some  dough? 

✓  and  add  e-mail  receipt  confirmation? 

✓  improve  security? 

✓  provide  digital  signature  capability? 

TODAY  you've  got  to  respond  to  customers  and 
business  partners  instantly.  And  that  means  using 
the  internet  to  deliver  contracts,  purchase  orders, 
trade  confirmations,  etc. 

BUT,  it's  no  secret  that  sending  valuable  knowledge 
assets  over  the  internet  is  risky. 

HOWEVER,  deploying  a  high  security  infrastructure  is 
expensive...  time  consuming.  And  your  employees  must 
learn  it,  and  use  it. 

FORTUNATELY,  Genidocsfrom  Omtool  provides: 

1/  Multiple  level  security.  Keeps  e-mail  confidential. 

^  Ease  of  use.  No  training  employees! 

Simple  deployment.  Uses  existing  e-mail  system, 
l/  Digital  signatures.  Optional  electronic  signature. 

^  Delivery  receipt.  Also,  recipient  authentication. 

OK,  now  how  does  Genidocs  save  you  dough? 

Genidocs  is  ready  today  to  secure  your  e-mail 
deliveries  with  a  simple  encryption  scheme  that  is 
remarkably  secure,  and  cost-efficient. 

Get  confirmed,  secure,  and  digitally  signed  e-mail  for 
fast,  confidential  document  delivery  that  doesn’t 
require  a  security  infrastructure...  or  the  overnight 
courier  service.  Go  ahead,  save  some  dough! 


E-mail 

gen  i 


Try  our  Genidocs  interactive  demo  with  cost  calculator. 

www.omtool.com/darwinsave 

For  more  information:  1.800.886.7845 


o  c  s 


omtool 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  technology  media, 
research  and  event  company.  Founded  in  1964, 

IDG  had  2000  revenues  of  $3.1  billion  and  has 
more  than  12,000  employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers 
the  widest  range  of  media  options,  which  reach 
100  million  technology  buyers  in  85  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending. 
IDG’s  diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans 
six  key  areas,  including  print  publishing,  online 
publishing,  events,  market  research,  education  and 
training,  and  global  marketing  services.  More  than 
100  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  IDG's  300 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  85  countries  each 
month.  IDG's  global  publication  product  lines 
include  C/O,  Computerworld/InfoWorld,  Macworld, 
Network  World,  The  Industry  Standard  and  PC  World 
family  of  publications.  Hungry  Minds  is  a  leading 
global  knowledge  provider  with  a  diverse  portfolio 
of  technology  and  consumer  book  brands, 
computer-based  learning  tools  and  websites.  The 
"...For  Dummies"  series,  Hungry  Mind's  flagship 
brand,  has  over  400  titles  and  more  than  75  million 
books  in  print.  IDG  offers  online  users  the  largest 
network  of  technology-specific  websites  around  the 
world  through  IDG.net  ( www.idg.net ),  which 
comprises  more  than  300  targeted  websites  in  75 
countries.  International  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  is  the 
world's  leading  provider  of  IT  data,  analysis  and 
consulting,  with  research  centers  in  43  countries 
and  more  than  575  research  analysts  worldwide. 

IDG  World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of  more  than 
168  globally  branded  events  in  35  countries, 
including  LinuxWorld,  Macworld  Expo,  ComNet, 

ASP  World  and  ICE  (Internet  Commerce  Expo). 

IDG's  training  subsidiary,  ExecuTrain,  is  the  world's 
largest  performance  improvement  company,  with 
more  than  250  locations  worldwide  and  785  training 
courses.  IDG  Marketing  Services  helps  the 
industry's  leading  IT  companies  build  international 
brand  recognition  by  developing  globally  integrated 
marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print,  online  and 
exposition  products  worldwide.  IDG's  diverse 
portfolio  of  global  partnership  services  includes 
customized  research,  customized  publishing, 
targeted  conferences  and  seminars,  and  direct 
response  tools.  More  information  can  be  found  at 
www.idg.com. 
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Edited  by  Elaine  M.  Cummings 


just  a  minute 


the  talent  you  have,  and  go  out 


ipf 


and  get  new  talent.  A  good  leader 
thinks  about  developing  people  more 
than  about  developing  a  business. 
Doing  the  former  leads  directly  to  the 
latter,  but  there's  no  way  you  can 
accomplish  the  latter  in  a  sustained 
way  without  a  solid  concentration  on 
the  former. 

It  all  comes  down  to  the  quality  of 
people  you  have.  If  you  give  people  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  and  produce, 
they'll  flourish.  If  they  understand  your 
objectives  and  are  encouraged  to  flex 
their  muscles  a  bit,  they  will  deliver 
solid— and  often  exceptional  — results. 
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ARCHITECTS  OF  AN  INTERNET  WORLD 


62001  Alcatel. 


For  a  message  to  change  the  world 
it  must  first  reach  the  world. 


The  optical  networks  that  connect  the  world 
are  powerful  lifelines.  As  a  global  leader  in  intelli¬ 
gent  optical  networking,  Alcatel  has  done  more 
than  any  other  company  to  make  them  the 
assets  you  rely  on. 

From  optical  components  and  optical  fibers, 
to  terrestrial  and  submarine  systems  and  network 


management,  we  are  the  only  company  to  design, 
build,  maintain  and  evolve  intelligent  optical 
networking  solutions  from  end  to  end.  Network 
implementation  and  operations  are  made  simple. 

That's  why,  around  the  world,  more  packets 
of  data,  more  words,  and  more  discoveries  get 
carried  by  Alcatel. 


BROADBAND  •  SERVICES 


EVOLVE 


A  smarter  solution  to  leverage  your 
IT  &  TELECOM  assets  is  emerging 
to  move  your  business  forward: 


knowledge  &  experience 
super  secure  &  super  reliable 
technology  driven  &  business  focused 

LOCKHEED  M  A  R  T  I  N  7 

GLOBAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Lockheed  Martin 
Global  Telecommunications 

Evolving... 


www.lmgt.com 


